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sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return, if unsuitable. 

Country Lik undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in COUNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 





An Alternative Wages 
Bill 

N practice, it is turning out very hard to make the 
Government Bill for the regulation of agriculture 
at once practical and indisputably just to employer 
and employed. The Conservatives, at any rate, do 
not wish the argument to end in a deadlock, and a 
Bill has been prepared which, in the opinion of the 
group of agriculturists who drew it up, would work 
smoothly and fairly. We have received a preliminary draft 
of the measure, from which it is apparent that new minds 
have been trying to find a workable and sound alternative to 
the Government proposal. The chief difficulty so far has 
been around the formation and duties of a Central Council. 
The Minister of Agriculture thinks it essential, and 
that insistence upon refusing it will end in wreckage. 
The alternative, as explained in the dociment before 
us, would provide for the formation in each county 
of England and Wales of a panel of persons to be styled 
County Panels. In addition, the promoters of it would 
enact the establishment of a Central Panel which would 
stand in the place of the Central Council of the official 
measure, but a Central Council shorn of many of the powers 
to which critics have taken exception. This Central Panel 
is to consist of six nominated members and one member 
elected. Of the members nominated two are to be appointed 
by the President of the Auctioneers’ Institute, two by the 
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President of the Land Agents’ Society and two hy the 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution. These six, at their 
first meeting, would be required to elect a seventh member 
on the Central Panel, who would be their Chairman, 
It is provided that if the members fail to agree to this 
election, a chairman shall be appointed by the \linister, 

So far, we have dealt with the first two sections of 
the Bill. The third sets forth the duties and functio:\s of the 
Central Panel. It would be required to appoint as 1nembers 
of the several County Panels such persons as the Central 
Panel considered to be the most suitable for the purpose, and 
they would have to determine how many mediators should 
be elected for the respective districts, the object being to 
ensure that for any part of the district covered by any 
panel there shall be available as mediator “ some person 
of repute in the profession of agriculture who is well ac- 
quainted with the conditions and customs prevailing in 
such part of a district.” The Central Panel is also to select 
mediators from persons nominated by certain bodies. 
These bodies are the Agricultural Committee of a 
County Council, any association of agriculturists having 
fifty members or more, provided that more than one- 
half of the members of such association live within 
the district of the panel concerned, any association of 
workers engaged in agriculture, a trade union con- 
taining at least a proportion of agricultural workers, or 
a friendly society with fifty members or more; but it is 
obligatory that not less than one-half of the members of 
such association, trade union or friendly society live 
within the district of the panel concerned. Should any 
district refuse or neglect to inform the Central Panel of 
such nominations, the Central Panel shall themselves, 
after consultation with the Minister, make their own selec- 
tions of mediators for the defaulting district. 

It is definitely provided that no employer and 
regular worker shall be prevented from settling by 
agreement the rate of wages, hours of labour and other 
conditions of the contract. Thus, free bargaining will 
remain legal. If, however, the employer and regular 
worker fail to agree, although they still remain desirous 
of entering into an agreement, they must arrange between 
themselves to attend before a mediator who shall 
be a member of the panel for the district. If the land is 
in two districts, then a member from each of the panels 
in which the land lies shall be called upon to mediate, 
unless the parties agree that one mediator shall determine 
the difference which has arisen between them. The decision 
upon scales of wages which may become operative will be a 
matter for the Conciliation Committee operating under the 
provisions of the Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921. 
They would prepare a scale or scales of wages suitable 
for the district and applicable to the various grades, classes, 
ages and sex of regular workers. If the Committee fail 
to agree upon a scale or scales of wages for the district, 
then the Central Panel will be required to make an enquity 
in that district and draw a up a scale or scales of wages which, 
in their opinion, it would be just and reasonable to apply. 
Provision is made that in drawing up a scale o! wages, 
benefits or advantages to workers are to be taken int« account 
and may be reckoned as payment of wages in lieu of »ayment 
in cash. 

These, roughly, are the main features of th: 
it has been drawn up unofficially. It will be see: 
places the chief responsibility on the Local Panel or 
and that it lays down strict instructions for the ¢ dat 
of the Central Panel when, either from neglect or livision 
of opinion, the Local Panel has failed to functio: . The 
proposed Act seems to be a very fair compromise »etween 
the demands of the employer and the demands of the 
employed. When simplified and made absolutely cleat, 
it ought to meet with a sympathetic welcome from 
of the parties engaged in this controversy. ‘Whoever 
drafted the measure has taken fully into account the 
possibility of differences that will occur in regard to the 
assessment of wages, and has produced a feasible meth 
of overcoming them. 


Bill as 
that it 
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*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be grante 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the pape? 
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HE frontispiece of this week’s Country LIFE is 

not, as is usual, a picture of a human being, but 

it is of that which is very much a living organism. 

It is a picture of the Centurion, the flagship of the 
vice-admiral commanding the Reserve Squadron at the 
Naval Review at Spithead. On Saturday the King reviewed 
the Atlantic and Reserve Fleets. It was the first time His 
Majesty had reviewed his fleet since that memorable review 
of ten years ago from which the ships straightway vanished 
into the mists to play their part in the Great War. ‘The lands- 
men who saw Saturday’s spectacle know more of the Navy 
than did those who watched at Spithead in 1914. So do all 
of us who were not there. Many of us saw with our own 
eyes during those five tremendous years the ships that 
guarded us as we were borne to and fro to France or to 
most distant seats of war. All of us can at least dimly 
appreciate, though we may not have sufficient imagination 
todo so to the full, that it was the Navy that brought us 
our daily bread. But our memories are all too short and 
it is well that there should be this great pageant of sea 
power to refresh them as to what the Navy means to 
England, and to make us, in the words of the King’s 





message to Admiral de Robeck, “ proud of the splendid 
appearance of the ships and the crews.” 


FTEN it has happened that the Prince of Wales has had 
the good fortune of acting as bearer of glad tidings 
tothe public, but we doubt if any of them was more pleasant 
tomake or more satisfactory to hear than his announcement 
ita special meeting of the General Council of King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund that the great campaign for increased 
hospital support has succeeded beyond all expectations. 
lt was \ith obvious triumph that he produced facts and 
figures to show how liberal and generous had been the 
tesponse for more money to set the hospitals on their feet 
after they had been threatened with extinction from lack of 
funds. When the crisis was at its worst in 1920 the hospitals 
of London had an income of £2,430,000 as compared 
with {1,500,000 before the war. Since then it has risen 
0 {£2,550,000, without counting the £400,000 raised 
ty the ombined appeal ; £991,000 has been added to their 
tdownents and over a million for extensions and improve- 
ments. ‘‘ This means,” said the Prince, “ that over and 
dove this annual income, which last year was nearly twice 
what it was before the war the Voluntary Hospitals in 
¢ndon alone have received n three years two and a half 
nillions for special purposes.” The record is a great one, 
and the Prince was able to show by equally effective figures 
that the hospitals are putting their increased resources 
'0 good use, as is evidenced by the increase of beds and 
Mprovement in equipment. 


AMONG the few speeches made at the Medical Confer- 
€nce not too technical for the general reader, one of 
the most interesting was that of Mr. Boyd Orr. It dealt 
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with a subject that every intelligent man knows something 
about, vzz., the connection between health and diet—a subject 
that people never weary of. The average man’s taste has 
not changed essentially since the landlady at the Clachan 
of Aberfoyle defined it: “Set roasted beef and puddin’ 
on the opposite side o’ the Pit o’ Tophet and an Englishman 
will mak’ a spang at it”; but science has been gradually 
discovering since then that all the dietetic virtues are not 
summarised in roast beef and plum pudding. Milk, 
fresh vegetables and fresh fruit are said to contain the 
vitamins and the salts essential to wise feeding. Yet we 
are not a milk-drinking people, half a pint a day being the 
small average of our consumption. 


ST. BRIDE’S Church stands in the heart of Fleet Street, 
and so there could be no more appropriate spot in 
which to commemorate a man whose world was the world 
of newspapers. It is here that there now stands a fine 
memorial to the late Sir George Newnes. It was designed 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens, and the dedication ceremony was 
held on Tuesday last. Newnes was, in the words of the 
inscription, “‘ the pioneer of the modern periodical and 
magazine.” Many of our readers will know that he had 
a share in the founding of Country Lire. ‘That was in 
his later days. When he made his start in life the 
effect of the Education Act was beginning to be felt. 
There was springing up a new and large class of readers 
wanting a new kind of reading. Into the minds of 
this class Newnes had a wonderful insight. He gave 
them both what they wanted and what was good for 
them. Lord Burnham, in his felicitous address at the 
dedication ceremony, said very truly that Newnes’ aim was 
to give happiness. His was not the surge and thunder. 
He desired to bring into the lives of workers pleasantness 
and laughter and interest, and he had his desire. 
THE HILLTOP. 

I know a sunny hilltop where 

The wind goes rushing thro’ your hair, 

And all the trees must bend and sway, 

And never are allowed to play 

Or lean against the sky. 

I love to look so far below 

And see the furrows row on row, 

And all the fields are neat and plain 

Like patches on a counterpane, 

Because I am so high. 


But if I look the other way, 
The sea is there, all blue and grey, 
And still the wind goes shouting by 
And clutches in an ecstasy 
The trees so tall and fair. 
When city walls imprison me, 
I long and long most achingly 
To be upon that sunny hill, 
And feel the wind all cold and shrill 
Go rushing thro’ my hair. 
EpNA BRYAN CHALLIS. 


NEW version of an old poem might run “ Won’t you 
walk into my parlour, said the locksmith to the mos- 
quito.”” An ingenious locksmith of Belgrade has, it appears, 
invented an apparatus for attacking in mass that plague 
of the Balkans, the mosquito. Like other pests that fly 
by night, mosquitoes are attracted to the light. So the 
locksmith has lured them to their doom by means of a 
strong searchlight. At the apex of the conical light pro- 
jector is a hole. Within are pumps and fans which make 
a strong current of air, and thus the mosquitoes are sucked 
in in their thousands. Anyone who suffered in Macedonia 
from the too pressing attentions of the female anopheles 
will thrill with a revengeful joy in reading of the ‘‘ cushion- 
like mass ”’ of dead mosquitoes. It appears that the experts 
who watched the demonstration hold that the invention 
is too expensive to be of practical value, but that which 
is too expensive in Serbia might conceivably not be so 
somewhere else. At any rate, it seems to the layman 
that there may be in the device the germ of a great notion. 
For instance, could not some such apparatus be used to 
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attack our own enemy, the oak caterpillar, which takes his 
destructive walks by night as well as day? There appears 
to be scope for many blessed massacres in a holy war. 


~HIS summer has seen a larger flow of visitors to Great 
Britain than probably any previous year, and COUNTRY 
Lire has had the great pleasure of helping in the enter- 
tainment of those from the Dominions. In conjunction 
with the Victoria League, a number of visits were paid all 
through the summer to English country houses. Some, 
such as Knole, Penshurst and Ockwells were famous. 
Others were anything but show places, but the mere 
home of a squire is filled with an atmosphere which, 
although familiar enough to us, is very pleasant to the 
stranger. Altogether some hundreds of Colonials have been 
introduced to this aspect of country life by our means. To 
some the intense greenery appeals most. To others the 
universal antiquity ; and to all the warmth of their reception 
in the ‘‘ Old Country.” Those, too, who have received our 
parties into their houses have been delighted with their 
guests. 


[* is pleasant to read of a camp at Potter Heigham, in 

the country of the Broads, where the boys will be taught 
the rudiments of sailing. This is a time of year at which there 
are many camps—Boy Scouts in tents and Girl Guides 
in oasthouses—but it is difficult to think of one where the 
campers will have a better chance at once of enjoying 
themselves and of learning something worth the while. 
Sailing is not only a fascinating art in itself, but it will teach 
a boy to be manly and handy and self-reliant. ‘To tie a 
knot, light a fire and cook a dinner—these are things which 
are learnt by any boy who roughs it, however mildly, in the 
open air, and they have beyond their practical utility a very 
real abstract value. ‘To learn to sail a boat is incidentally 
to learn these minor lessons in the pleasantest possible way. 
Sailing is an islander’s birthright; nearly every English 
boy will take to it with delight if he gets the chance, and 
there cannot be many better schools than the Broads. 
This is the season of yachting, and, on the analogy of the 
ancient saying about Waterloo and the playing fields of 
Eton, we may imagine that some future battle of Cowes 
will be won at Potter Heigham. 


N this week’s issue of CounTRY LIFE is published the 
last of Mr. Sewell’s papers on cricket. Probably 
nobody will have agreed with all he says, for Mr. Sewell 
is a person of very decided views ; but everybody, we think, 
will admit that he is both interesting and stimulating. 
He has had some hard things to say about modern cricket, 
and this is probably good for us lest we should become 
over-much puffed up with our rather bloodless victories 
in the first three Test matches. At the same time, we 
must not be too humble, and there is no doubt that the 
English side is now a far better one than when the Austra- 
lians were last here. It is unfortunate that, while the play 
of our cricketers is improving, as much can hardly be said 
for the behaviour of.some of them on the cricket field. 
There have been many and mysterious rumours about the 
disagreement between Yorkshire and Middlesex. The 
player of whom the umpires complained in that particular 
match has made an apology, and it is to be hoped that 
this will restore a measure of friendliness; but there 
should be also a change of heart on the part of certain other 
cricketers. It is not good to hear, as we do from many 
quarters, that the strongest county eleven in England is 
far from being the pleasantest to play against. It is futile 
to play games without wanting to win, but the will to victory 
must be kept within decent bounds. 


ERHAPS it is as well that we should sometimes have a 

reminder that we are not always blameless in respect 
of that “‘ sportsmanship ” on which we pride ourselves. 
The Olympic Games have just come to an end ; there have 
been in the course of them some unpleasant incidents, 
and it is urged on that account that the Games are finally 
doomed and that we should not take part in them again. 
No doubt, feeling has at times run high and very regrettable 
things have happened, but it seems hasty on that account 
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to set down the Games as a failure. When tlc Games 
were last held in London, there was a truly deplorable 
incident in the quarter-mile race, and people said ‘hereupon 
that it was useless for us to run races against Americans 
Fortunately, such short-sighted views were not acted upon, 
and this year our athletes and the Americans !,ave been 
the very best of friends. On the rare occasions when we 
succeeded in beating them, the Americans shov cd them. 
selves as good and chivalrous losers as anybody could 
possibly be. Is it not wiser, then, to hope th ‘matters 
are steadily mending? “To play the game” is not an 
instinct : it is a lesson to be learnt. We have becn playing 
games much longer than have some of the European nations, 
and perhaps we may say, without giving ourselves solemn 
airs of superiority, that we have learnt that lesson better 
than they yet have; but they will learn it if we help them 
to do so, instead of wrapping ourselves sullenly in our 
own virtue. 


[ T is difficult to imagine that David Copperfield enjoyed 
his swims in the Roman bath by St. Clement Danes, 
even though the atmosphere of the Strand was a little 
purer then. Nor did thoughts of the bath’s antiquity 
appal him. It would be considered rather sacrilegious 
nowadays if somebody, one hot summer’s day, refreshed 
his body instead of his mind in this venerable monument, 
Recent excavations, conducted under great difficulties, 
have revealed something more about the bath’s original 
condition. Mr. Edward Foord, who has been investigating 
the subject, concludes from the additional evidence that 
the bath was less excavated than built up—the south wall 
being 1gins. thick. Moreover, the bath seems to have been 
situated in the apse of a much larger hall, from which 
it was screened by a row of columns or a wall. Possibly, 
therefore, there was a kind of basilica here, forming a large 
bagnio, the main portion being the calidarium and the 
apse the cold plunge—for there is no question of the fresh- 
ness of the spring which then, as now, supplied the water. 
It is notable that the most extensive relics of Roman times, 
in Paris as well as in London, not to mention Rome, are 
bathing establishments. What will best endure of our 
age? Insignificant though they are, our matutinal tubs 
of enamelled iron will probably survive in quantities em- 
barrassingly large to the museum officials of the future. 


CASTELLO. 


This is the home that the Fairy Prince 
Gave to his lady-love—some while since. 


Pigeons he gave her, to murmur above her ; 
A velvety garden green ; 

Cypress walks for a sorrowful lover ; 

A rose-red tower for a Queen ; 

Angels gold in a chapel blue 

(And a little black poodle, painted too,) 
Where ‘she might pray, when he rode away 
After a life-time, a year or a day. 


Still the trees and the red tower stand, 
Fronting the level poplar land ; 

And the traveller sees, o’er a drawbridge grvy, 
The arms of the Prince who rode away ; 

And he sees the pigeons that croon and hover, 
But the Lady he only hears, at most. 


Ah me! she should never have been a love 
If she had not wanted to end—a ghost! 
Mary-ADAIR MAcpbDon ALD. 


AT a moment when roads are full to ov “flowing 
with holiday-making motorists, the ‘“ Safety Hints 

published by the executive of the National Safety First 
Association are extremely timely. Six cardinal rules #* 
laid down, well and concisely expressed, and these, in tum, 
are elaborated in some detail. The greatest and mo! 
comprehensive of these commandments is, “ Always drive 
as you would wish others to drive.” If everyone ™ 

to be unselfish and courteous and considerate on the 10a; 
those who use them would be both safer and happit 
There are. no doubt, some few irredeemable road hogs- 
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and ior them sternness, when they are caught, is the only 
cure but the great bulk of bad driving comes, probably, 
from lack of thought and lack of care. To these lesser 
crim'ials two more of the six rules may be particularly 
com: ended, “‘ Always keep your eyes open ” and “ Always 
antic'pate danger.” An excellent corollary to this last rule 
is “ Don’t imagine that people—especially children—or 


PREPARING FOR 


T is not generally realised how much preparation goes 
toward that popular fixture, the opening meet of the 
Devon and Somerset Staghounds at Cloutsham. There 
is barely three months’ interval between the end of one 
stag-hunting season and the beginning of the next, and 
now that the Devon and Somerset breed their own hounds, 
their huntsman’s off-season must be of the nature of a *busman’s 
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animals can always be trusted to do the sensible thing.” 
Rules for motorists imply rules for pedestrians, who 
must try to do the sensible thing and must not think that 
the King’s highway belongs only to them. Later on it 
is proposed to prepare a similar set of rules for all road- 
users, but, of course, the paramount duty will always be 
upon the motorist. 


STAG HUNTING 


holiday! About mid-July preparatory hunting takes place, 
which is much in the nature of “ cubbing,” although with not 
quite the same objects in view. Certainly, the young entry 
get the rudiments of discipline knocked into them, but the 
primary object is not the killing of deer. There is this similarity, 
however, that the scattering of the deer corresponds with the 
splitting up of the litters of foxes. Deer are apt to congregate 


THE CLIFFS. 
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in undesirable numbers in coverts near the cliffs 
or other big woodlands. However useful these 
may be as deer sanctuaries, they are not the places 
from which a run is likely to take place, and before 
the opening meet these places have to be thoroughly 
shaken up. 

The harbourer also has to collect information 
as to the whereabouts of deer, and verify this infor- 
mation for himself prior to the opening meet. This 
he does in the early hours of dawn; and with the 
aid of glasses and his knowledge of deer and their 
ways, he is usually able to report the exact position 
of a warrantable stag to the Master at the opening 
meet. 

Again, hunting paths have to be attended to 
and cleared for the benefit of the public in the Horner 
coverts, while at the same time the exasperating 
and dangerous practices of this same public have 
to be guarded against. The countless throngs of 
trippers who arrive by various methods of convey- 
ance, with the carelessness of their kind, scatter 
paper, bottles and other débris over, perhaps, the 
fairest scenery in England, with broken glass, not 
only disfiguring its romantic beauty, but laming 
horses, cattle, sheep and hounds. (I have myself 
seen at least one valuable horse shot owing to 
this form of injury, and many animals are lamed 
annually.) 

In addition to this, in dry seasons heather and 
grass fires are started by careless smokers, who cast 
away cigarette ends or matches. It is a curious 
commentary on human nature that these very people 
who would be most annoyed at anyone damaging 
their suburban gardens, seem not the least to mind 
defacing the property of others. So bad has it 
become that previous to the opening meet notices 
have to be put up warning the public against these 
practices, directing attention also to the county 
by-laws, which impose penalties on persons guilty 
of leaving about litter, paper or glass bottles, and calling on 
all lovers of animals to put any glass they come across 
out of harm’s way. Until recently small notices were issued, 
which the tenant tacked up in prominent places, but now more 
elaborate notices (such as the above) are issued and set up by 
the Hunt. 

An unwonted liveliness spreads throughout the West about 
mid-July. Hotels and apartments in town and country fill 
up, and it becomes exceedingly difficult for those who have not 
booked in advance to find a bed. Horses arrive by every train, 
either visitors’ own or dealers’ animals for sale or hire. Some 
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PUTTING UP HUNT NOTICES. 


of them, no doubt, will come under the advertisement of ‘reliable 
hunters for hire, accustomed to the moor!” Not that there 
is much in this point, for my own experience of bringing horses 
from other countries is that in a few days they become as handy 
as locally bred animals. 

Strings of these horses may be seen on the hills exercis- 
ing every morning, and I have often wondered if it gives 
warning to the deer of the approach of another season. It 
is certainly true that the stags do not show themselves muchat 
this time of year, although hinds and calves can be seen any 
evening. In actual fact, I fancy it is the hot weather and 
accompanying insect pests which make the stags 
lie so close. 

I am afraid the air of general anticipation can 
hardly be said to spread to the deer, for their 
preparation seems chiefly to consist of so grossly 
over-eating themselves that, should the opening 
meet happen on a really hot day, they cannot run 
a yard, and are killed after pottering about the 
Horner valleys, to the joy of the foot people and 
exasperation of the horsemen, who, naturally, feel 
that they have been done out of a run for their 
money (viz., the cap) ! ANISEED. 





A WARRANTABLE DEER AS SEEN THROUGH THE GLASSES. 
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O much is made of Cowes Week from the social point yachts is well known by the time they reach the Soler’. This witnes 

of view nowadays that its importance as a racing fixture season, however, they have only just been commissio ed, the of the: 
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delightful. The racing courses are all that could be desired bought by Mr. H. Weld-Blundell, who was anxious ‘o race, Vigilar 
thoroughly to test the merits of the competing vessels, and those In these circumstances His Majesty reconsidered his <iecision Turner 
ashore have a splendid view of the racing from the lawn of the and consented to commission his fine old cutter for racing at years, 
Royal Yacht Squadron and other coigns of vantage. Cowes and subsequent regattas. Sir Thomas Lipton, who had Hunlol 
Owing to the belated appearance of the big cutters this stopped the work on Shamrock, at once gave orders for her re- T! 
year the racing during the coming Cowes festival will be of more fitting to be resumed. Then came the welcome news that Sir must b 
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class of four fine yachts was assured. The only absentee will 
be Mrs. Workman’s Nicholson cutter Nyria which, in view of 
the fine form she has shown under her Bermudian rig during the 
past ty o seasons, will be much missed. 

The racing of the four big cutters bids fair to be the best 
witnes ed since the outbreak of the Great War in 1914. Three 
of ther. are famous craft whose doings are recorded in the annals 
of the sport in letters of red. His Majesty’s Britannia has 
long been regarded as one of the greatest yachts of all time, and 
even now, in her thirty-second year, she is a wonder to windward 
when there is sufficient weight in the breeze to put her covering- 
poard awash. The Royal cutter, it will be remembered, was 
thorouzhly overhauled last vear, when her bottom was re- 
planke:\, and she is now in much the same trim as in the ’nineties, 
when she administered such a trouncing to the American cutters 
Vigilant and Navahoe. Britannia is commanded by Captain 
Turner, who was formerly with Sir William Burton for so many 
years, but she will be steered in her matches by Major Philip 
Hunloke, who has an intimate knowledge of the Royal cutter. 

The return of the 23-metre cutter Shamrock to home racing 
must be regarded as an outstanding event of the season, as she 
is, without question, one of the best racing yachts that ever left 
the ways at Fairlie, the birthplace of so many famous craft. 
After acting as trial boat to the last America Cup challenger, 
Shamrock IV, the cutter was laid up in New York, but late 
last summer Sir Thomas Lipton had her brought back to England. 


SIR THOMAS LIPTON’S SHAMROCK. 


After a very stormy passage she went to Messrs. Camper and 
Nicholson’s yard to be thoroughly overhauled for racing in home 
waters this year. No finer racing in large yachts has been 
witnessed by the present generation of yachtsmen than that of 
Shamrock and White Heather II during the seasons that preceded 
the out break of the Great War, and their re-appearance cannot 
hil to add zest to the racing during the Solent regattas. Both 
vessels, however, have been considerably altered since they met 
i the . 3-metre class, and it remains to be seen whether they are 
well natched as in days of yore. The modifications to Sham- 
tek h ve probably been more extensive than those to White 
Heathe: and she is likely to prove a good deal faster than when 
"her original trim. 

Mr. Weld-Blundell has changed the name of Terpsichore to 
that of “ulworth, after the famous old cutter of that name owned 
by his <randfather, Mr. Joseph Weld, which won the Queen’s 
Cup at owes regatta in 1857 and the Prince Consort’s Cup the 
blowin: year. It is to be hoped that in changing his yacht’s 
lame \r, Weld-Blundell has also changed her luck, for she has 

an extremely unlucky vessel ever since her launch in 1920. 
Anyhow, the yacht has been thoroughly overhauled, and under 
fnew owner’s colours is expected to improve on her past form. 
_ Although these big cutters will race under handicap condi- 

ms they are sufficiently well matched to yield excellent sport. 
‘ wil! be handicapped by the Yacht Racing Association, who, 
or the opening matches have placed Britannia and Shamrock 
o the scratch mark, setting them to concede White Heather and 
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SIR CHARLES ALLOM’S WHITE HEATHER. 


Lulworth four seconds per mile. It is, of course, possible that 
this handicap may have to be modified after a few matches have 
been sailed, for the speed of Shamrock in her present trim being 
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an unknown quantity, the 
handicapping committee are 
working in the dark so far as 
that yacht is concerned. 

The revival of pure class 
racing has been rather slow 
since the war, but the 12-metre 
division is now a really fine 
one. The first yacht of the 
rating built under the present 
rule was Mr. J. R. Payne’s 
Vanity, which came out last 
year and raced with a number 
of vessels built under the old 
rule. This summer there has 
been a considerable influx of 
new yachts and as their lines 
represent the latest ideas of 
some of the cleverest designers 
in Europe, the class is now a 
particularly interesting one. 
This year’s recruits are 
Moyana II, Mr. Wilfred 
Leuchars, which was designed 
by Mylne; Clymene, Mr. P. 
de G. Benson, designed by 
Nicholson ; and Noresca, Sir W. 
P. Burton and Mr. R. G. Perry, 
whose design came from the 
board of the famous Nor- 
wegian draughtsman, Anker. 
The class also includes Atalanta, 
Messrs. A. C. Adams and J. R. 
Piper, designed by Anker in 
1917; Noreen, Mr. F. Last, also 
designed by Anker in 1917; 
and the old Mylne boat, Kelpie, 
Mr. A.O’Connor. Although the 
Fife yacht Vanity opened the 
season well by winning the first 
two races, she subsequently 
found the new Noresca rather 
too much for her. In Noresca, 


Mr. Anker has evidently produced a remarkably fast yacht, and, 
superbly sailed by Sir William Burton, probably the cleverest 
helmsman now racing, she is likely to head the list of prize 
winners at the end of the season. 
Vanity had the misfortune to lose her mast, which resulted in her 
missing a number of her engagements. 


While racing on the Clyde 
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MR. F. LAST’S NOREEN. 
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opportunity of having the yacht 
converted to Bermudian rig, and 
as that rig is undoubted], faster 
than the old cutter rig w:th gaff 
mainsail and jackyard topsail, 
the Fife boat may be expected 
to put up a good fight with 
Noresca during Cowes Week. 
The sailing of Moyana II has 
hitherto been rather disa»point- 
ing, and Clymene, havirg only 
recently joined the class, has 
hardly had time to find her 
form. 

The extremely popular 
6-metre class will be wel repre- 
sented and should number ten 
or a dozen yachts, in luding 
two new craft in Zenith and 
My Lady Dainty. The class 
has been enjoying some very 
keen racing this summer, and 
although most of the prizes 
have fallen to Zenith, Rose and 
Betty, the boats are, on the 
whole, splendidly matched and 
should yield fine sport during 
the week. With races pro- 
vided every day for handicap 
yachts and the many one- 
design and restricted classes in 
the district, the programme 
will be a very full one. 

In accordance with custom, 
the week will be opened on 
Monday, August 4th, by the 
Royal London Yacht Club, the 
Royal Yacht Squadron regatta 
commencing the next day and 
terminating on the following 
Friday evening with the usual 
display of fireworks. The chief 
event of the week will be the race 


for His Majesty’s Cup, open to all yachts belonging to the R.Y.S., 
which will be sailed on August 5th. As this is a handicap in 
which vessels of widely divergent type and tonnage are usually 
engaged it is not likely to prove so interesting from a sporting 
point of view as the race for yachts exceeding 100 tons on the 
Mr. Payne has taken the same day. In this latter event it is expected that the starters 





Behen & Son. MR. J. R. PAYNE’S VANITY, THE FIRST 12-METRE YACHT BUILT UNDER THE PRESENT RULE Copyright. 
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will include Britannia, Shamrock, White Heather and Lulworth, 
which will also compete for the Town prizes on August 7th, 
and for prizes presented by the R.Y.S. on the Wednesday and 
Friday. On the opening day of the Squadron regatta a novel 
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event will be a race for 25ft. and 27ft. Service Whalers, to be 
steered by commissioned officers. For this race Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. B. Charteris has presented a cup, and other prizes 
will be given by the Club. 





YOUTH ON 


By. V. H. 


HE Downs. A fearful and solemn thought, this, 

of putting pen to paper concerning the Downs. For 

are they not more profusely strewn with feathers from 

the wings of literary angels than any similar number 

of English acres ?—with dim blue goodnesses of Wields ; 
with dewponds to delight; with drowsy flocks, their fleeces 
charged with gold; with swinkéd gipsies, pangs of all the 
partings gone, inns of the world, four men, essence of W. H. 
Hudson, and so on ad infinitum—beauty surging upon beauty 
in the remembering heart and the admiring mind as softly 
and entrancingly as surges “the breath of the distant surf” 
in the fortunate ears of a walker on the Downs. 

Only one fact gives me courage to take up my pen and 
write at all ; and that is that at least I knew and loved the Downs 
before any of these things were: or, if some of them were, 
before they were famous, before Sussex had entered upon its 
neck to neck race with Cornwall for pride of place in popularity 
with poets, novelists and (inevitable consequence) holiday- 
makers. 

In those days the motor-’bus was not even a dream. Summer 
by summer we took the gloriously adventurous sea journey by 
electric railway all the way (not half, as now) from Brighton 
to Rottingdean ; and winter by winter we heard the thrilling 
news that the sea had won yet another round in its obstinate 
fight with the Town Council, and had smashed the railway 
t» pieces. Not then did it enter our heads that the Town 
Council would ever really give in, for spring by spring they 
rebuilt the fascinating stilts, growing ever taller and taller 
from Black Rock onwards, on which our beloved toy train 
moved. (One winter was almost insupportably exciting, 
because the old Chain Pier went, too.) 

In those days Peacehaven, destroying both by its existence 
and its lamentable name the peace of miles of downland, had 
not troubled even the nightmares of pessimists. In those days 
the old cliff road ran far out, where now the deep seas swing ; 
and the new road (to-day nearly in the sea) was held, by respected 
adult critics, to have been cut almost unnecessarily far back 
in the cliffs. In those days even Roedean had not yet reared 
its impressive pile on the scene, though it was to do so within 
a year or two ;_ it was still a majestic rumour, while its scholars 
—how deeply envied for the superior, dashing modernity of 
their education—conferred their lustre on a group of houses 
in Sussex Square, Kemp Town, known familiarly as “‘ The 
Miss Lawrences’.”’ 

In those days, moreover, giants still walked the earth: 
William Black in Brighton, Aubrey De Vere in some now for- 
gotten but contiguous spot, Rudyard Kipling at Rottingdean. 
Or when, as in the case of Burne-Jones, they no longer walked 
it, like the heroes they were, they considerately deposited their 
bones in our midst, for our perpetual adoration and awe. 

William Black was once all but enticed to my school ; 
I once wrote to Aubrey De Vere; I once saw Kipling. How 
cold the words, how desperately inadequate to these supreme 
occasions. True, I cannot now remember what nearly brought 
William Black swimming, no doubt reluctantly, into our ken, 
nor what at the eleventh hour rescued him from us; but I 
know that I never lost hope of his ultimate capture and display 
before the massed hundred of us until the day when the news 
Went reverberating inexorably round the school: ‘“‘ William 
Blak is dead.” Dead. And before we had seen him. Surely 
not quite the ideal conduct to be expected of a hero? The 
devstating doubt had to be hastily stifled. 

My brief association, by post, with Aubrey De Vere was 
the result of his presentation to the school of a book of his poems. 
On the strength of one of my scanty virtues, a legible hand- 
wri''ng, I found myself suddenly exalted to a giddy pinnacle 
of «clebrity: I was, it appeared, the vessel chosen to convey 
to him our united thanks. What did I say? I have no notion. 
I only know that with agony I wrote and rewrote, and that, 
When at last I delivered the result into the hands of Authority 
for rejection or pulverising criticism, there was neither. 
Authority lightly read, lightly approved, lightly posted ; 
Authority seemed scarcely to appreciate that a word awry or 
a comma amiss was—in a letter to Aubrey De Vere—a matter 


THE DOWNS 
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of life and death tome. A strange world, in which the values of 
Authority were for ever obstinately perverse, in which Authority 
was constantly either swallowing camels or else straining at 
gnats, and you could never tell in advance which was going to 
be which. 

And then Kipling. ‘That, indeed, was a momentous day, 
for Kipling was my first author in the flesh. A party of us had 
walked over to Rottingdean one summer afternoon, and had 
done, among other things, a little Burne-Jonesing once more 
(the advantage of dead giants being that you can always be sure 
of finding them where they have been put); and on our way 
back we were caught, half way down the village street, in a 
thunderstorm. Rushing for shelter like everyone else, I found 
myself, with one form-mate, under the little porch of a house 
that stood flush with the street. For some minutes we waited 
there, while the storm blew and banged its way past us. ‘Then, 
as its fury abated, we began to peep out at neighbouring groups 
of refugees. Suddenly my companion drew her head back. 
“Do you know who that is?” she whispered. ‘“‘ Next to us, 
under the awning of that shop.” She was smiling, and her smile, 
as I can now see, was one of indulgence towards my peculiar 
appetite for giants. 

“No. Who?” 

“ Kipling.” 

Kipling! Did the sun really burst out again just then, 
as I remember it, or was it only the blaze of that name? I 
looked, speechless. 

A little, swarthy man, silent and reserved looking. Not 
what I expected ; not in the least what I expected. But what 
of that? Kipling. Mine not to reason why his inches were 
fewer, his looks less dazzling, perhaps, than they might have 
been. For in those days life was enviably simpler than now. 
Giants were giants, and that was an end of the matter. The 
impious suspicion that one giant might differ from another 
giant—or even from himself—in any stature except the physical, 
had not yet invaded the mind. Kipling had written books ; 
Kipling was before my eyes: it was enough. A decade had to 
pass before I groped my way to realisation that Kipling was 
sometimes Kipling and sometimes not; another decade had 
vanished before the discomfort of this fact found, for me, 
complete expression in a sentence of Mr. Gerald Gould: 
“Mr. Kipling -. has a divine spirit, and an incurably 
vulgar mind.” In those days no such hair-splitting, fortunately, 
interfered with the headlong course of hero-worship. 

Kipling, De Vere, Black: they are the Downs, the Downs 
are they, because on the Downs so often I thought about them. 

And how many other things the Downs are, too. They 
are, for instance, that fearful device of the scholastic mind, 
“* Nature Walks,” so that to this day the words “‘ Ragged Robin ” 
or “ Campion ”’ plunge me forthwith into an abyss of boredom, 
into the profound somnolence and the obstinate unresponsiveness 
that was my old attitude towards them on those scorching, 
improving, summer afternoon walks. 

A picnic, too, the Downs are—and a Gorgon of a form- 
mistress turned surprisingly into a human being by means of 
a packet of toffee in her pocket. (How shockingly the long, 
long thoughts of youth linger upon food and drink.) Still 
I see that toffee. Fourteen luscious slabs of it, each wrapped 
in silver paper: a whole shillingsworth. And thirteen of us. 
Who was to get the odd slab? We played an absurd game, 
there on the Downs, to settle it, a game of pure chance. And 
I lost. And the winner, a Scottish girl with cheekbones high 
and highly coloured, sat and sucked her extra slab to its last 
delicious gulp, while we all pretended not to be looking on. 
An irritating picture she made, too, aping the airs of virtue 
rewarded, instead of recognising that she was only the darling 
of luck. Yet, against my will, I respected her. For victory, 
I perceived, would have been wasted on me. I should never 
have had the strength of mind to enjoy that slab as she was 
doing. I should have attempted—reluctantly, indeed, yet for 
sheer shame—some miserable division with my more immediate 
neighbours, tantalising several with a mere fragment, and 
satisfying none. Whereas she was making one person, at any 
rate, completely happy. . . . 
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The Downs are winter afternoons, because then we played 
hockey in a field at the foot of them, and once, in a match against 
Roedean, I shot a goal from an angle at which it was demon- 
strably impossible that a goal should be shot, and was briefly 
covered with such glory as is, like the toffee, no longer to be 
found in this world. They are blazing summer mornings (and 
where in England can a summer morning blaze as on the utterly 
shadeless, waterless Downs ?), because then, in the same field, 
we played cricket. Or, rather, did not play it. For there was, 
about cricket, one of those adamantine, unwritten laws that 
afflict schools : you had to hate it. ‘Tennis, hockey, even foot- 
ball it was permissible and, indeed, meritorious to love; but 
not cricket. And so it came about that on those torrid mornings 
fielders, helpless with laughter about nothing, would collapse, 
while fielding, into the hot, sweet grass on which the morning 
dew still steamed ; batters and bowlers would treat bowling 
and batting with a levity so outrageous that one morning it 
resulted in our all being marched back to school and given an 
imposition, which consisted in writing out many times the verse, 
“‘ Every wise woman buildeth her house, but the foolish plucketh 
it down with her hands.” How we enjoyed the pure silliness of 
that imposition ; how good it would be to find again jokes as 
exquisite as those which went ringing their way to silence so 
long ago in folds of the Downs. 

Tennis, too. There is a poignant memory (food once 
more) connected with tennis. In a match (Roedean once more) 
I had played the single and won it. How poor, again, are 
words. Roedean—with everything that modernity and easy 
means could confer: and we—with next to nothing; we, 
an old foundation heavily handicapped by poverty, stringent 
religious restrictions and similar impedimenta. Yet, that once, 
I won. The school abandoned itself to a gratifying attack 
of delirium, and even an austere Head unbent. She bestowed 
praise—sparing, indeed, but still recognisably praise ; a com- 
modity considered, in the general way, as excessively dangerous 
to our moral well-being as blame was salutary and bracing. 
“You will be tired,”’ she concluded graciously. ‘‘ You must 
have a substantial meal.” 

“‘ Substantial.”” It sounded lovely, and all the more 
filling because the middle syllable was pronounced to rhyme 
with ‘‘ barn” rather than with “ban.” I was hungry. I 
was always—we were all always—hungry. It was nobody’s 
fault. There was not enough money to go quite round both 
education and food. And since, in the view of that passionately 
Scottish and strenuous Head, it was inconceivable that our 
minds should go short of sustenance, our bodies had to. So 
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I went in to tea that day with the highest hopes. The usual 
hunks of bread, the usual tiny pats of butter, the usual coagulated 
mass politely known as rhubarb jam. And on my plate, in 
addition, one small, shrivelled, baked apple. 

I did not call Heaven to witness. I did not weep. I 
even ate the apple. Self-control was a part of our Spartan 
training: though the skies fell, we must be ladies. Leas: of 
all must we confess to so indelicate a sensation as hunver, 
* A lady,” pronounced the Head in that beautiful Scottish voice 
of hers, the sounding-board of a soul from which all b.ser 
elements had been refined away, “ should always rise from t. ble 
feeling still a little unsatisfied. Ladies do not eat to repletion.” 
And we did so rise. And we did not so eat. And the reple ion 
that was absent from our meals we found in our lessons, which 
were severe and long. All of which, perhaps, explains why 
to the end of time the word “substantial ”’ spells for me a 
tennis match within sight of “‘ the massive and gentle undula- 
tions ” of the Downs, within smell of ‘‘ the thyme on the South- 
west wind,” within taste of a small, shrivelled, baked apple. 

Such and such trivialities are the Downs to me, and the 
only impressive memory connected with them is that of the 
end of the world. With those of us who were reckoned among 
the goats rather than the sheep in the school’s registers it was 
a constant obsession that this catastrophe might occur before 
we had had time to grow up and have, at any rate, some sort 
of a run for the damnation which we understood to be inevitable 
in the case of characters like ours; and that night I thought 
the fear was realised. For a searchlight from a man-o’-war 
suddenly lit up the vast, rolling sweep of the dark Downs 
outside the dormitory windows, and only a paralysis of terror 
and acute disappointment saved me from self-betrayal. 

It will by now be manifest to even the most indulgent, 
even the least suspicious of readers, that I have nothing whatever 
to say about the Downs. So it is, perhaps, time to cease 
from saying it. For, when I say ‘ Downs,” though I have 
known them almost all my life, it is not really Downs that | 
see: it is only a map of that other country, Youth, of which 
each of us possesses one copy, a copy very much like everyone 
else’s and yet always unique, always enchanting (even if only 
to ourselves), because, as we retrace its headlands and bays 
and, indeed, its very rivulets and fieldpaths, we recognise so 
clearly, as time passes, that— 


No change in childhood’s early day, 

No storm that raged, no thought that ran, 
But leaves its track upon the clay 

Which slowly hardens into man. 





IN NYREN’S 


Daysin the Sun, by Neville Cardus. (Grant Richards, 6s.) 
OOD writing about games must be, in Mr. Lucas’s 
words, “full of gusto—the gusto that comes of 
admiration and love,” and no man will ever write 
well about them who does not keep fresh in his 
heart something of that hero-worship with which, 
as a small boy in his first term, he gazed at the captain of the 
eleven. It was in this imperishably youthful enthusiasm that 
John Nyren was so rich. It is now nearly a hundred years 
since he wrote ‘“‘ The Cricketers of My Time,” and made 
immortal the Hampshire cricketers of his boyhood. His book 
has had no peer. The fact that cricket has spread from Farn- 
ham and Hambledon to the ends of the earth makes it harder, 
not easier, to write great literature about it or to talk great talk, 
as Nyren did to Cowden Clarke. But it is certainly not too high 
a compliment to Mr. Cardus to say that he is a very worthy 
follower of Nyren. He has the same enthusiasm and love ; 
much of the same picturesqueness, if not quite so perfectly 
effortless and simple ; and—an invaluable quality—the same 
patriotism of county. What Broadhalfpenny and Windmill 
Down were to Nyren, Old Trafford is to Mr. Cardus. Of all 
his heroes it is “‘ Johnny ” Tyldesley who most truly inspires 
him. Lancashire cricket, possessing no superficially attractive 
setting, has been fortunate in its lovers. It was a Lancashire 
poet who wrote, in by far the best and most moving of cricket _ 
poems, of “ My Hornby and my Barlow long ago,” and now 
comes Mr. Cardus with his prose to cast romance over their 
successors. 

We may feel sure that Mr. Cardus knows his Nyren as well 
as he knows the Pickwick which he quotes so pleasantly. Now 
and then there falls gratefully upon the ear an unconscious 
echo. ‘“‘ How strongly ”—here is Nyren—“ are all those scenes 
of fifty years bygone, painted in my memory !—and the smell 
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of that ale comes upon me as freshly as the new May 
flowers.” And here is Mr. Cardus, in his account of going, as 
a small boy, lunch in pocket, to spend a long Whit-Monday 
at Old Trafford watching the battle of the roses: “ The 
taste of those sandwiches, dry and flavoured with last night’s 
evening paper, comes back blissfully to the palate even now.” 
There is in the two men the same sturdy pride in the 
county’s champions. “ Having finished,” says Nyren, “‘ with the 
best batter of his own, or, perhaps, of any age—Beldham—we 
proceed to the very best bowler ; a bowler who, between anyone 
and himself, comparison must fail, David Harris.” Mr. Cardus 
says almost as much for his beloved Tyldesley, and what he does 
not venture to say we may be sure he thinks. ‘ There lived 
not a bowler in his time that did not suffer the scourge intolera!le 
from Tyldesley’s bat.” There’s for you, unhappy people tat 
come from other counties! I wish I could quote the wh le 
flaming passages, but at least I must quote some of it. “ lis 
play had in it no austerities, no alienating refinements. is 
was batsmanship of a sort the average man would cultiv. ‘¢ 
if he could. Technically, of course, Tyldesley’s cricket touch :d 
an excellence rare even among the masters ; it is the spirit of 
his play that is being discussed at the moment, and that v's 
democratic enough—his was batsmanship ‘a fellow cou d 
understand.’ A bat, indeed, can look an entirely different inst: !- 
ment in different hands. With Grace it was a rod of correcti:, 
for to him bad bowling was a deviation from moral order ; 
Ranjitsinhji turned a bat into a wand, passing it before the e: ¢s 
of the foe till they followed him in a trance along his processional 
way ; George Hirst’s bat looked like a stout cudgel belabouring 
all men not born in Yorkshire ; Macartney used his bat all for 
our bedazzlement, as Sergeant Troy used his blade for the 
bedazzlement of Bathsheba—it was a bat that seemed every- 
where at once, yet nowhere specially. And for Tyldesley 4 
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bat was an honest broadsword—a broadsword drawn in no 
service but the service of Lancashire.” 

Mr. Cardus does not keep all his appreciation for his own 
county. He has a dour respect for Yorkshire cricket played on 
the ‘‘ blasted heath”’ of Bramall Lane. He likes, as a town 
mouse may like a day in the country, the pretty, peaceful 
cricket of Kent, rustic in spirit though not in style, and 
says that “an innings by Woolley is a pastoral.” And here 
is Lord’s in the eyes of a North Countryman who can thrill 
at the mere mention of the Nursery End. “Let the 
morning be quiet and mellow, and there seems in the air 
about the St. John’s Wood Road, at least to one not too familiar 
with the place, a sense of the dead old days, causing a melan- 
choly which no doubt one ought to be ashamed of. The mind 
is made by this something in the St. John’s Wood air to play 
with fancies of Victorian greatness hanging about the spot ; 
of a gleaming hansom cab at the entrance and a black-bearded 
man, looking mountainous in everyday clothes, getting out while 
folk standing about murmur ‘ W. G.!’; of simple-faced men 
in wide, uncreased trousers proceeding along the pavement— 
the names of them, likely enough, Lockwood, Lohmann, Rich- 
ardson—all keen to ‘ get at the old ’un.’ No lover of cricket 
as he wanders about Lord’s can very well keep the thought 
of Grace from his mind, for though Grace was a Gloucestershire 
man, surely he larded the green earth at Lord’s till the very 
spirit of him may be said to have gone into the grass.” 

One more of Mr. Cardus’s pictures I must find room for. 
It is of a bowler whom he never saw, the mighty Spofforth. 
An old cricketer told him this story. “I walks into th’ 
middle jaunty like, flicking my bat, makin’ rare fancy cuts 
through th’ slips as I went over t’ grass. Well, at the Oval you 
have to pass t’ bowler on the way to t’ crease, and as i got near 
Mr. Spofforth he sort of fixed me. His look went through me 
like a red-hot poker. But I walks on past him along th’ wicket 
to th’ batting end. And half way down somethin’ made me 
turn round and look back at him over my shoulder. And there 
he was still fixin’ me with his eyes.” Mr. Cardus fixes the 
picture in his reader’s eyes by a phrase of his own. ‘‘ He was,” 
he says, “the Australian of Australians, a stark man that let 
in with him the coldest blast of antagonism that ever blew over 
a June field.” 

If Mr. Cardus were a far less skilful writer than he is, his 
book would still be lovable, because he loves cricket so well. 
An old writer once wrote of another game, ‘‘ Golf, thou art a 
gentle sprite; we owe thee much!” Mr. Cardus clearly 
owes much to cricket, but he has many times repaid his 
debt. B. D 


Golfing Reminiscences, by Mabel E. Stringer. (Mills and Boon, 


15s.) 

THERE have been many, many books on golf in general and a good many 
books of golfing reminiscences, but Miss Stringer is the first to write a 
book of reminiscences entirely of ladies’ golf. Nobody could be better 
qualified for this task unless it be Mrs. Miller, still better known as 
Miss Iss2tte Pearson, who was practically the creator of ladies’ golf. 
Miss Stringer first played in the Ladies’ Championship in 1894 on her 
native links of Littlestone. Since those days her handicap has become 
larger by degrees and beautifully more till it has risen from scratch 
to 27, and she tells us that she expects further promotion ; but she has 
always retained fresh and unjaded her keenness for the game. She 
will always be a leading figure in ladies’ golf, if only because she has a 
unique gift of sympathy with younger folk and a power of getting on 
with them. She tells us with a modest pride that she was christened 
by Miss Cecil Leitch ‘“‘ Auntie Mabel,” and that title is a mark of the 
very real affection felt for her by the numerous girl golfers who call 
themselves her nieces. Incidentally, she has been the moving spirit 
of the ‘“‘ Girls’ Championship,” which is played every autumn at Stoke 
Poges. Miss Stringer has seen all the lady champions from Lady 
Margaret Scott to Miss Wethered and has much that is interesting to 
say about them and their matches. Her book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of them and some of these go far to prove her point that the 
early champions were sadly handicapped in the matter of clothing. 
It is amusing nowadays to read a letter written by a distinguished male 
golfer in 1893 discouraging the notion of a Ladies’ Championship on 
the ground that ‘‘ Women never have and never can unite to push any 
scheme to success. They are bound to fall out and quarrel on the 
smallest or no provocation ; they are built that way.” There certainly 
never was a prophecy more completely falsified. Miss Stringer is 
justifiably proud of all that the L.G.U. has accomplished. In par- 
ticular she is proud of the feminine system of handicapping. On that 
point a carping male might like to break a friendly lance with her 
but it is better to congratulate her on a pleasant book which reflects, 
if one may respectfully say so, a most pleasant personality, 


The Motives of Murder, by F. Tennyson Jesse. (Heinemann, 8s.) 
MISS TENNYSON JESSE divides murderers into six classes according 
to their motives—gain, revenge, elimination, jealousy, lust of killing, 
and conviction. She herself seems to suspect that this division is 
not wholly satisfactory, that—as, for instance, in the case of Constance 
Kent—it is a little hard to say where jealousy ends and revenge begins. 
But in truth her classification is of secondary importance. What is 
important is her admirable writing on an eternally fascinating subject. 
Without ever striving after the consciously picturesque, she gives 
wonderfully vivid pictures of her six chosen murderers. William 
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Palmer of Rugeley represents the murder for gain. He has been 
written of before many times, but Miss Tennyson Jesse can make 
something fresh and interesting, nevertheless, of that bluff, jovial, 
sporting country doctor of whom it has been said that “no more 
horrible villain ever stood in the dock.’’ Constance Kent—the 
murder for revenge—is a striking study of a warped mind feeding 
on and treasuring fancied slights and insults. Incidentally, those 
who have been properly brought up on ‘‘ The Moonstone” will 
recognise in Constance Kent, Inspector Whicher and the story of the 
missing nightgown, the origin of Sergeant Cuff and Rosanna Spearman. 
Mrs. Pearcey stands for jealousy—a sombre, enigmatic figure. Neill 
Cream, who gave wretched women strychnine to amuse himse!:, is 
almost too obviously crazy from the point of view of the epicur< in 
murder; and Orsini, the murderer “from conviction,” is hardly 
wicked enough. The story that will be least well known to En lish 
readers is that of the de Querengals, who flourished in Brittany circa 1381. 
It is grim, sordid, horrible, and told with a force and restraint that 
make it uncomfortably haunting. It is the best thing in the book. 
Finally, one mild complaint. In speaking of Palmer’s days as a medical 
student, the author talks of ‘‘ the immortal Tom Allen and Bob Sawyer.” 
Surely Mr. Benjamin Allen has deserved better than this. 


Pink Sugar, by O. Douglas. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 

WHEN I open a book by Miss Douglas I know perfectly wel! that 
whatever else I find there I shall be introduced to numbers of the very 
nicest people. When I say “ nice ’’ I use it as one uses it of one’s friends, 
and really Miss Douglas’s people, on the whole, are remarkably like one’s 
own nicest friends which is perhaps why one always feels so very much 
at home with them. This book is all about one Kirsty Gilmour who, 
coming into freedom from attendance on a trying stepmother at the 
age of thirty, takes a delectable house called Little Phantasy, with one of 
the smaller tributaries of the Tweed running through its gardens, and 
sets to work to make as many people as possible happy. Some she has 
to live with her, some she gives presents, some she assists towards 
matrimony. Wherever she can she bestows the “‘ pink sugar ”’ of life, 
which is something over and beyond necessities. Sometimes her 
kindnesses, which are real kindnesses and delight herself as much as 
the recipients, are not altogether successful ; for instance, she gives 
Aunt Fanny a happy home and spoils it for her a little by adding the 
three motherless Crawford children to her household. ‘ Specky,” 
Barbara and ‘“‘ Bad Bill” are three very jolly young creatures and I 
certainly disagree with Aunt Fanny, for I saw too little, not too much, of 
them. In the end the two pretty girls get happily engeged and the plain 
one comes to a frame of mind calculated to make her life pleasant 
whether she marries or no,and what more could anyone ask of a really 
charming story? For myself, I enjoyed the characters better than the 
plot, particularly Miss Douglas’s intriguing way of letting them discuss 
contemporary fiction exactly as we all do—it should make remarkably 
pleasant reading for the Misses Mary and Jane Findlater, for Jean Lang 
and some others—and the Times Literary Supplement comes in for its 
own little. meed of praise too when the minister wants to order it for the 
Magazine Club because he finds it ‘‘ something to look forward to ” and 
seems to hope that the village will share his enthusiasm. } 


“Mr. Rowl,.” by D. K. Broster. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 

A MEMORY of her earliest work, which having been read young left 
a lasting impression, makes me open every new book of Miss Broster’s 
with the expectation of finding something very serious and deeply 
studied, and when, instead, I get such a story as Mr. Rowl I am left, 
figuratively, staring and unreasonably surprised. This is not to say 
that plenty of study has not gone to her re-creation of the England of 
1813; indeed, it strikes me, I may say for what it is worth, as remarkably 
well done, but the story is a romantic tale of a persecuted hero and a 
delicate and faithful, if tenuous love affair,and no one over one and twenty 
could call it a very serious novel. The hero is one, Captain Raoul de 
Sabliéres, taken prisoner at Salamanca and on parole at Wanfield, 
where he is quite well received by the society of the neighbourhood, 
and all his woes are brought about by the jealous and painfully untruth- 
ful Sir Francis Mulholland. Certain patriotic instincts in me were a 
little outraged at this spectacle of the objectionable Englishman and the 
charming, brave, and hapless Frenchman, but, after all, though many 
of the latter’s sufferings were at the hands of other Englishmen, they 
were most of them dictated by the exigencies of the moment and many 
of his enemies turned out to be remarkably good fellows. Few heroes 
of fiction can have endured quite so many uncomfortable experiences 
as fell to the lot of “ Mr. Rowl,” as his English friends affectionately 
called him. He was falsely accused of breaking his parole, sent back 
to the prison at Norman Cross, caught escaping, stunned by a blow from 
a musket, seemed likely to stand his trial for murdering a sentry, and 
marched in a chained gang down to the hulks at Plymouth. He escapes 
again and goes through adventures even more mentally and physically 
exhausting than these, but his charm and chivalry and courage remain 
unimpaired until the end, which sees him rewarded with the love of the 
fair Julianna Forrest, once betrothed to the wicked Sir Francis. It is 
a captivating story, well written and full of incident : if its appeal is ‘ikely 
to be to a gallery to which for some years I have been refused admission 
on account of a too complete a maturity—well, the loss is mine ! Ss. 


Lady Jane andthe Smaliholders, by M. E. Francis and Ma:zaret 
Blundell. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 
EVERYONE who appreciates the sincere and simple charm o. the 
writings of ‘‘ M. E. Francis,” will know what to expect of this st«. 7 of 
country life, in which she has collaborated with her daughter. ‘Irs. 
Blundell’s descriptions of Welsh scenery and character have always »cen 
especially true and delightful and it is all to the good that “‘ Marg: ret. 
and ‘“‘ Frances ” and ‘‘ Mam ” embark on their venture in the P:'nci- 
pality, for the sidelights on Welsh life which come by the way 2: by 
no means the least interesting part of the book. The Smallholde*s are 
very pleasant people, and Lady Jane, their eccentric neighbour, g« d to 
meet, but the dogs and the cow and the goats are really the most important 
characters and the authors obviously take that view themselves. ‘| here 
is not very much plot in the book, it is just a rambling happy-go-'ucky 
chronicle of the first year of the Smallholder’s venture—perhaps to some 
other small-holders a little like a fairy tale, for they end with a {100 
profit and go off in a body to make holiday in South Brittany, a conclu- 
sion which is too far from the main interest of the rest of the book to 
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be altogether satisfactory. Animal lovers, however, will adore the de- 
scriotions of the dogs Sally and Betty, and the ways of Tiny, the cow, 
anc even the incubators have a sort of attraction when dealt with by 
authors so obviously on the best terms with the animal world. 





SOME BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CARLYLE TO “THE FRENCH REVOLUTION,” by David Alec 
Wilson. (Kegan Paul, 15s.) 

THE CORNISH COAST AND MOORS, by A. G. Folliott-Stokes. 
(Stanley Paul, ros. 6d.) A description of the old coastguard path which 
maxes a complete circuit of the Cornish coast. 

SHIPS AND WAYS OF OTHER DAYS, by E. Keble Chatterton. 
(Siigwick and Jackson, ros, 6d.) A volume to delight ship lovers. 

THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF OUTDOOR FLOWERS, by Richardson 
Wright. (Lippincott, 35s.) 
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A BOOK OF DESIGN, by Senior Students of the Architectural Associa 
tion School. (Benn, 21s.) 

ERICH MENDELSOHN, STRUCTURES AND SKETCHES. 
(Benn, 21s.) Illustrating the work of this well known German architect. 

FICTION. 

AFTER THE VERDICT, by Robert Hichens. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
The story of a “soul tragedy.” 

THE KANG-HE VASE, by J. S. Fletcher. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) Mystery 
by an author whose mysteries are always intriguing. 

NIGHT FEARS, by L. P. Hartley. (Putnam, 7s. 6d.) 

PINK SUGAR, by O. Douglas. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 
See page 172. 

PLUSH, by Lord Gorell. (T. Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d.) ‘‘ A romance 
of the House of Lords.” 

THE GARDEN OF FOLLY, by Stephen Leacock. (The Bodley Head, 
5s.) Leacockisms on assorted subjects. 





THE CHARM 


N these isles the genus echium does not assume a dominant 
position in the many private gardens throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. No doubt the vagaries of our 
climate are largely responsible for their poor representation 
out-of-doors, and they require the luxury and protection 

of a cool greenhouse if they are to become at all “a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever.”” Those familiar with our wild flowers 
will know the common species, Echium vulgare ; better designated, 
perhaps, the viper’s bugloss. “‘ Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? ”’ 
It is strange that so many of our charming natives are so neglected 
in cultivation, and certainly E. vulgare is one. Perchance the 
name may underlie the objection to it ; but, after all, its English 
name is a 
good instance 
of the once 
fashionable 
and all-impor- 
tant ‘ doc- 
trine of sig- 
atures.” 
Thus, since 
the seed of 
the plant in 
question has a 
distant resem- 
blance to the 
head of a 
viper, it was 
held to be a 
cure for the 
Dite oF. a 
snake, just as 
those plants 
with yellow 
guice, ¢.2., 
berberis, were 
said to begood 
for jaundice. 

The plants 

in this genus 
are mostly all 
fairly coarse 
or rough 
herbs and 
shrubs with 
long spikes of 
blue, violet, 
red or white 
flowers. The 
coarseness is 
cue to the 
cense cover- 
ing of stiffish 
white hairs 
which are to 
be found clo- 
thing the 
tems and 
leaves, giving 
asilvery 

ppearance. 
‘The flowers 
night be said 
to be tiny, 
and are trum- 
pet-shaped. 
They appear 
to be native 
from the 
Canaries to 
Madeira, 
where they 
are to be 


found on the A GOOD HYBRID BETWEEN 








ECHIUM CALLITHYRSUM AND E. PINNIANA. 


OF ECHIUMS 


mountain slopes, forming dense shrubby growth. In _ those 
islands the plants produce much forage and they persist from 
the goats in inaccessible places. They form a truly picturesque 
sight in these lands, their vivid colours standing out in strong 
contrast to the golden yellow of the sands. They flower pro- 
fusely when soil conditions are not too good for other plants 
or when they are more or less starved. In rich soil they vegetate 
freely and seldom flower. They are also free seeders, and the 
seed should be sown as soon as gathered. 

There are quite a number of species, of which Echium 
fastuosum (The Pride of Madeira) is probably the most hand- 
some. They are suited for dry areas and require good drainage. 
The shrubby kinds grow to a good height, from 3ft. to 2oft., 
pale green in 
colour with a 
silvery tinge 
due to their 
coating of 
hairs, and 
bear flowers 
of a brilliant 
deep blue (E. 
fastuosum). 
The _ flowers 
in this species 
are borne in 
a massive 
spike, and it 
makes a 
charming 
picture to see 
these spikes 
with their 
great masses 
of stamens 
thrust out 
from the 
throats of the 
flowers; as 
they stretch 
along the 
coast of the 
Canaries. 
Two or three 
of the moun- 
tain species 
are E. candi- 
cans, E. Bour- 
geanum, E. 
callithyrsum, 
E. Pinniana. 
The first of 
these forms a 
bush several 
feet high, 
bearing pale 
blue flowers 
which are 
sometimes 
streaked with 
white. -E. 
Bourgeanum 
is stout and 
tall, reaching 
12ft. It isa 
most striking 
plant, with 
its array of 
rose - coloured 
flowers borne 
in a dense 
pyramidal 
spike. For 
height, E. 
Pinniana 
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may be said to have it by a short head, reaching to 16ft. or 17ft., 


with an abundance of stout spreading long-oblong leaves. 
FE, Wildpretii is one which grows out-of-doors in Cornwall to 
about 8ft. It often assumes a most fantastic shape like a 


certain famous Scottish comedian’s walking-stick, due to frost, 


which injures the tops, and in consequence branching takes 


place. 


These species seem to hybridise readily, and the result of 
such an accidental cross is seen in the accompanying photo- 


graph. This plant is a cross between E. callithyrsum and E. 
Pinniana, and is to be found in the Tresco Gardens in the Scilly 
Isles, belonging to General Smith-Dorrien. The hybrid combines 
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the longer spikes of the biennial variety with the bushy habit 
of growth of the perennialone. The flowers are of the same deep 
blue colour as anchusa, another genus of the same family. {n 
this district the plants grow well outside. 

The genus, then, provides very valuable additions to a cool 
greenhouse and they do well with such treatment. The wild 
representative is excellent for house decoration if sprays are cut 
and placed in good sized vases. The buds open just as if they 
were the buds of a gladiolus. In the cutting quarters of a lax 
garden a bed of it would be found very useful and, I am su 
would gladden the heart of the onlooker, as real blue in flow :s 
is somewhat of a rarity. G. C. TAyLor. 


POPPIES 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 





A FINE COLLECTION OF MUNSTEAD CREAM PINK POPPIES, RESEMBLING DOUBLE-FLOWERED PEONIES. 


OPPIES provide our gardens with beautiful and 

brilliant flowers in a great variety of form and colour, 

both among the kinds that are of annual lifetime only 

and those that are perennial. Among the perennial 

kinds the earliest to bloom, flowering in the end of 
May and to the middle of June, is the 
orientale group; now, owing to the good 
work of raisers, in a large variety of 
choice. It is a plant that seeds freely and 
is easily crossed and hybridised. A few 
years ago it broke, from the usual scarlet, 
into fine forms of salmon-red colourings, 
and more recently there appeared a 
good pure white, in which the dark 
blotch and mass of purple stamens are 
extremely effective. An old but always 
useful form of P. orientale is known as 
bracteatum. The flowers are of a deeper 
scarlet than is usual among the ordinary 
kinds; by this, and its stiff, upright 
habit it is most easily distinguished. 
This specific name “‘ bracteatum’”’ is 
convenient for garden use, though 
botanically the plant cannot be sepa- 
rated from ordinary orientale. Seed sown 
from a pod of bracteatum may give 
no bracteatum at all, but will probably 
produce some good forms of scarlet orien- 
tale. Any form of orientale hybridises 
freely with the smaller species P. 
rupifragum, and does so spontaneously 
in many gardens where the two poppies 
are fairly near each other. This has 
happened so often that the hybrid, which 
in appearance is just intermediate 


between the two, has been given the THE LARGE WELL-FORMED HEADS OF THE 
suitable name of 


“ruporient.”” P. 





MUNSTEAD POPPY. 





rupifragum is a handsome plant with rough, hairy foliage 
much like that of orientale in miniature, and showy apricot- 
coloured flowers, carried singly on stems something over 
a foot high. It is useful in the flower border, but per- 
haps better in the rougher parts of rockwork. Anothier 
poppy of rather the same class but with 
smoother, more giaucous leaves, is P. 
pilosum. The flowers have nearly the 
same apricot colour, but there are 
several on a branching stem about 2't. 
high; an almost daily removal of the 
spent blossoms will prolong the time of 
blooming. Both these poppies core 
freely from seed and should be renew 
every two years, as they are not lors- 
lived. The same thing, as to durati. 
of lifetime, may be said of P. nudicat 
which is now in a good variety f 
colour. This pretty poppy, with flow: ‘s 
set singly on stems about a foot hi, », 
has yellow flowers in the type; but 

cultivation and selection the colouri: : 
has both paled to white and deepen 

to full orange and red-lead_ coloi 

One of its most beautiful and refin 

tints is a pale yellow that may be call 

citron. This poppy is one of ot 
hardiest plants, having wild homes we 
within the Arctic Circle. Papaver alp 
num is a tiny form of the same plant; 
botanically inseparable from nudicaule. 
It has dainty little pale yellow flowe! 
on stems 3ins. to gins. high, and finely 
divided foliage, and is a valuable rock 
plant. But if it is to be kept true 
seed must be obtained from alpine 
sources, for if seed of English - grown 
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‘pinum is grown on, the foliage widens, the flower stems 
» higher, and a further sowing of seed from this will be 
; ‘nedicaule. 
Of the annual poppies, there are, first, the grand forms 
the opium poppy (P. somniferum) in colourings of scarlet, 
rink, purple and white. Among the finest is the one illus- 
ated, the produce of an amateur’s garden. It has wide 
iard petals, but is otherwise fully double, but not over- 
owded. The colour is a full pink of a soft, creamy quality. 
double poppy, like a double hollyhock, may be stuffed too 
shtly with petals, and there are some that are quite un- 
-autiful where the bloom is a tight ball of narrow straps. 
\ hen these and other flowers are being raised and improved by 
zid selection the best aim is to try for the most beautiful 
erm the flower is capable of acquiring, not the most curious 
ad unusual. Quite single poppies of this class are also hand- 
some flowers, but are extremely fugacious. Seed from a poppy 
head bought at the chemist’s will give single white flowers of 
much beauty. When the petals have fallen and the pod has 
swelled up a deep scratch or shallow cut on its surface is soon 
covered with a milky exudation, which dries a darker colour over 
the cut. This is opium in the rough. 

Everyone knows the merits of the Shirley poppies, the 
fine forms of the common cornfield poppy (P. Rhoeas) raised 
by the late Rev. W. Wilks. Something of the same kind 
and derived from the same wild poppy was formerly sold as 
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French poppies, but these have been superseded by the better 
forms of Mr. Wilks’ raising and careful selection. To see them 
at their best they should be given a large space and should be 
well thinned, so that they stand at least a foot apart. There 
are two other annual poppies of great value, namely, P. umbro- 
sum, a scarlet flower with a black blotch, on stems about a 
foot high, and P. glaucum, the tulip poppy. The latter should 
be more generally grown, for it seems to be very little known. 
It is well named, for the brilliant scarlet flowers are like immense 
tulips, the large buds and leaves are smooth and glaucous, 
and the whole plant is conspicuously handsome. It is about 
2ft. high. 

All hardy annuals are stronger if they are autumn-sown, 
but of all that are sown at that season the earliest should be 
the poppies. Whereas the first and second weeks of September 
represent a good general time, all the annual poppies should 
be sown within August. So I was told by the late Mr. Peter 
Barr, that experienced seed merchant and true lover of good 
flowers, whose helpful friendship I enjoyed and much valued 
forty years ago. 

It is almot impossible to sow poppies thinly enough ; 
che seed is small, and even when mixed with three times its 
bulk of fine sand, the seedlings will come up much too thickly. 
They must be vigorously thinned; the great opium poppies 
must stand at least a foot apart—18ins. is none too much— 
and the lesser kinds in due proportion. 





GOLF ACCORDING TO PLAN 


By BERNARD DarRwIN. 


O figure has lately made such an appeal to the popular 

imagination as that of Nurmi, the wonderful runner 

from Finland. He could not be tired, he could not 

even be distressed; he could go on mechanically 

lap after lap, day after day, winning when and how 
he pleased. But that which was so supremely “ intriguing ”’ 
about him was his habit of running stop-watch in hand. If 
at the end of a lap he found himself ahead of his schedule he 
just slowed down; if he was behindhand, he just quickened. 
Was there ever so superb a gesture ? 

The golfer who has the poison of golf thoroughly in his 
veins is apt to think of all the other things in the world in terms 
of his game, and it occurred to me, I confess, to imagine golf 
played on Nurmi’s principle. To some extent we unwittingly 
and unwillingly do so play it. If, for instance, we start away 
with a glittering array of threes, far above our station in life, 
do we not soon relapse into fives again, if not into sixes? There, 
sure enough, is the slowing down process, but the sad difference 
between us and Nurmi is that we cannot help it. And there is 
this further difference, alas! that when we start with too many 
fives and deem it high time to make a spurt for threes, the threes 
do not necessarily come. Indeed, the more consciously we spurt, 
the slower we are apt to go. 

Golf is a game which it is very difficult to play to schedule. 
I have heard golfers, very fine golfers, declare their intention 
of doing so. I have heard them, for instance, say before the 
qualifying rounds of an Open Championship that they are “ going 
out to do a quiet 76,” and I have observed that their score is 
usually in the eighties and that they are hard put to it to qualify 
at all. I only know of one golfer who played successfully a 
round to schedule, and he was not a champion. He had a long 
handicap, and if he could keep out of serious trouble the medal 
would be his. He mapped out a round for himself, allowing 
plenty of scope for going the longest way round, and he stuck 
to it religiously, so much so that when by mistake he got on to 
the green in two instead of three, he made amends in true Nurmi 
fashion by taking three putts. He won his medal, and yet he 
was not wholly consistent. The schedule gave him a five at 
tie home hole, but instead of playing short with his second, 
h- lashed out with a brassy, carried the big cross-bunker and 
got a three. 

If there were no others, there would always be one good 
r-ason why we cannot play golf @ /a Nurmi, and that one is to 
b> found in the old saying, ‘‘ It’s aye the putting.’””’ No man can 
} itt like a Robot. We may lay our plans beforehand as to which 
tankers we are to go for and which to play short of or round, 
bat beyond that—no. And yet I admit that there is one respect 
2* least in which we might play to schedule more than we do. 
i. match play we let ourselves be guided too much by what our 
eiversary is doing. I do not mean merely that we get frightened 
by his good shots; that is human nature. I mean that too 
o'ten we deliberately alter our tactics on his account. A good 
d-al of nonsense has been written about~‘‘ playing to the score,” 
as if it was a sacred and profound mystery. As an antidote 
te it let me quote a remark of Mr. John Ball’s. This spring at 
Hoylake he was playing in a team match for the club against 
the united University sides. At the third or ‘‘ Long” hole his 
undergraduate opponent put his tee shot into a bunker. Mr. 
Ball was not looking, and a friend said to him, “ You didn’t 
sec where he went, did you?” ‘‘ No,’ replied Mr. Ball. “‘ Why 





should I? What I’ve got to do is to get this hole in five. If 
he can get a four, he’s welcome to it.”’ 

That is a pithy saying from the golfer who has probably 
earned a greater reputation as a match player than anyone 
who ever lived. And do we not know in our hearts that 
it is a true one? Mr. Ball himself had a genius for putting 
in some tremendous thrust at a critical time. Yet in the 
case of many of his most remarkable recoveries there were 
few fireworks. He played the holes properly and his daunted 
enemies made the mistakes. I remember one match in par- 
ticular at Westward Ho! in which he was five down with 
seven, or at most eight, to play, and won at the nineteenth. 
There were no long putts holed, no vast carries attempted ; he 
just played each hole with flawless steadiness, and the poor 
hunted quarry collapsed under the strain of pursuit. As to 
ourselves, who cannot make tremendous thrusts any more than 
we can play with flawless steadiness, we know very well that 
when we either play elaborately for safety or try for some for- 
lorn hope, we nearly always make a mess of it. In either case 
we should have done better to shut our eyes to the enemy and 
played our ordinary game. 

In the matter of playing for safety it is quite astounding 
what crimes even the most blameless cancommit. Last January, 
at Rye, I had a desperate encounter with a golfer for whom I 
have the profoundest admiration and respect, Mr. Ernest Smith. 
If there is a steady player, serenely calm, incapable of a foolish 
shot, he is the man. In that match—it was at the fifth hole— 
I was in an incredible number of bunkers and Mr. Smith had an 
incredible number of strokes for the hole. Twice running he 
played ‘“‘ safety’ shots; twice he—approximately—missed the 
ball and twice it escaped condign punishment by an inch. 
He won the hole ; the two shots made no matter, but they were 
very interesting as showing what the steadiest of players can do 
when suddenly and acutely bitten by the safety microbe. Mr. 
Smith will probably not read this. If he does, he will, I think, 
remember the hole, and I am sure he will forgive. 

If we often fail in playing safe, so we seldom succeed in 
going out for some big shot which we should not normally 
attempt. When we save a hole out of the jaws of death it is by 
laying a pitch dead—luckily, as like as not—or holing a long putt, 
not by carrying a bunker that we never carried before. The 
man who plays short even when he is in extremis is the opponent 
of whom I am afraid. 

When the hole or match is all over and we have come out 
successfully, I fancy victory spreads a kindly mist over our brains 
and makes us believe that we really intended all sorts of wonderful 
things of which in fact we never thought. ‘‘ There was nothing 
else for it,’”’ we say after the long putt has rattled against the 
back of the tin, as much to our surprise as to anybody else’s. 
Or it may be, “ Naturally I wasn’t taking any risks,’’ when a 
contemptible approach putt has somehow crawled up within 
holing distance. We want to make people believe that we showed 
“judgment ” and “ generalship,’’ when, in fact, we were so much 
agitated that we were fortunate in hitting the ball at all. “I 
determined to set about him at once,” is another ridiculous 
fiction of which we are sometimes guilty when we have been 
lucky enough to get a flying start in a match. As if, for- 
sooth, we would not always start with threes if we could. 
““ What a world of gammon and spinach it is,’’ as Miss Mowcher 
observed. 
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ORNEY was not connected with the Palmers before 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
Martha Gerrard, heiress of Sir William Gerrard 
of Dorney, married Sir James Palmer, the intimate 
friend and, on matters of art, the adviser of Charles I. 
Yet failure in other lines has brought together into this corner 
of Buckinghamshire heirlooms of an extensive family associated 
with Kent and Sussex from much earlier times. Here is 
preserved the vellum pedigree book, first made up in 1672, to 
show the lineage of Lady Ann Palmer, daughter of Barbara 
Villiers. Tradition, too, persistently connects Dorney with 
the house in the background of the well known picture of 
Rose, the Royal gardener, presenting Charles II with the first 
pineapple raised in England (Fig. 10). The family accept the 
belief that this prodigy of horticulture was performed here, 
and have an enlarged model of a pineapple standing on the 
hall table to this day to commemorate the fact. It was not 
succession, though, that brought into the hall the remarkable 
piece of early seventeenth century needlework shown in Fig. 11, 
but a curious combination of events, of which an article by Mr. 
Oswald Barron in this paper (December 20th, 1902) formed 
one. As the history of the Palmers in some degree issues 
from this work, it is perhaps worth while relating, first, how it 
got here, and then what it means. 


Copyright. 


1—THE KITCHEN GABLES. 
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At the beginning of this century there appeared in an 
antique dealer’s this piece of work, which was called, and had 
been called for many years, ‘“‘ The Story of the Earls of Win- 
chelsea.” Its peculiarity and extraordinary vividness of por- 
traiture caught the eye of Mr. Edward Hudson, who procured 
a photograph and asked Mr. Barron to write a little about it. 
It soon became apparent that the Winchelsea story was quite 
false, since in the centre, magnificently embroidered in silk and 
silver thread, were the arms of Sir Thomas Palmer of Wing- 
ham, Bt., impaling Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of Sir John 
Shirley of Isfield. 

Meanwhile the piece of work had been bought by the late 
Lord Northcliffe and taken to Sutton Place, where it was found 
by Colonel and the late Mrs. Palmer, who had just seen it in 
the Country Lire article. Lord Northclitfe consented to sell 
it on the condition, gladly granted, that it was made an heir- 
loom. What had happened was that two daughters of Sir 
Thomas of Wingham had, during the eighteenth century, 
married the eighth Earl of Winchelsea and his cousin Edward 
Finch Hatton, in 1738 and 1746 respectively. One of these 
carried the needlework with her, where its origin was forgotten. 
So it at length came into the market, though, had it not been 
for the fortunate chance which brought it to notice, and to the 
true genercsity of Lord Northcliffe (comparable to that of 
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Lord Desborough in civing 
back the priceless _ st:ined- 
glass windows to Ociwells 
Manor), this probably unique 
family relic might never have 
found its home. 

The date of executio', was 
narrowed down by Mr. BE: rron 
to 1620-25, and one co the 
figures was identified, na » 
the man in the top left-h 
corner with his arm in a 
who can be no other tha 
Henry Palmer, builder of \\/ 
ham, twice wounded in th 
during various affrays round 
Calais, with which outpost of 
England the Palmers were at 
that time intimately connected, 

During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries four suc- 
cessive generations of Palmers 
consisted (like the families in 
fairy tales) of three sons, most 
of whom distinguished them- 
selves. “ Ralph Palmer Florisht 
in Sufsex in ye reigne of Ed 1st 
& Ed 2d,” says the pedigree 
book, and gives a picture of 

Ralph flourishing in armour on 
Copyright 3—THE DAIS END OF THE HALL. “COUNTRY LIFE.” a white horse. The family 
speedily acquired a _ place— 
Angmering—by marriage, and 
so we come to John Palmer 
of Angmering, who had three 
sons towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. The younger 
son, Sir Thomas, began the 
family connection with Calais, 
was knighted on the field of 
Cloth of Gold, and granted the 
use of the lion passant gardant 
instead of the greyhound on his 
coat, as shown in the bottom 
right-hand figure in Fig. 11, 
who, presumably, is Sir Thomas. 
Sir Robert, the second son, 
founded the branch which lived 
for many years at Parham in 
Sussex, and built the fine old 
house there. The elder son, 
Sir Edward, married a Clement 
of Ightam Mote, who crystal- 
lised the tradition by having 
three sons on three consecutive 
Sundays, beginning with Whit 
Sunday, 1487, all of whom, 
again, were knighted and came 
to sudden ends. The elder was 
Sir John, known as_ Buskin 
Palmer or Long Palmer, who 
was a noted dicer, and, having 
been constantly in the habit 
of winning money from 
Henry VIII at cards, he was 
hanged, though upon what 
pretext or at what dat. is 
uncertain. The second son 
was Sir Henry, who at the 
Dissolution obtained the 
estate and college of Wing.am 
in Kent. From 1535 he held 
various commands at Ca iis, 
Guines and Boulogne, 1d 
took to wife a daughter of >ir 
Richard Windebank of Guir.°s. 
At the capture of Boulogne in 
1544 he greatly distinguis :ed 
himself and had his arm broken. 
He was again wounded in the 
arm in an attack on a fortified 
church in Lord Grey’s ©x- 
pedition from Guines in 1559; 
from which, it seems, he died. 
He, then, founder of the 
Copyright. 4-—FROM THE GALLERY. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ Wingham Palmers, is at the 
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5.—PORTRAITS OF SULTANS OR EMINENT TURKS. 


head of the tapestry. The third son, Sir Thomas, after a Jong 
life at Henry VIII’s Court and much service in Flanders and 
at Calais (he was Treasurer of Guines and Night Porter of 
Calais), became a prominent member of Northumberland’s 
faction and was executed with the duke, Gates and others in 
1553. I like to think that the top row of the needlework repre- 
sents these triplets—Sir Henry, Sir Thomas and Buskin Palmer 
—the long figure on the right. 

Sir Henry had three sons, of whom the third, Thomas, 
was knighted at Cadiz when nearly sixty years of age and made 
a baronet in 1621, aged eighty-one. His two elder brothers 
seem to have died comparatively young. In 1606 he published 
“An Essay of the Meanes how to make our Travailes into 
Forraine Countries the more profitable and honourable,” 
dated from Wingham, where he was long famous for his hos- 
pitality, till his death in 1625. He had, like his forefathers, 
three sons. Thomas, the eldest, died in 1608, before the old 
man, but left two sons—Sir Thomas, the second baronet, whose 
marriage before 1627 is here celebrated; and Herbert, who 
was somewhat deformed and took to the Church, where 
he was a noted Puritan preacher and acquired a reputation 
for sanctity. Sir Thomas, “the Travailler,” had two other 
sons: Sir Roger, who became Master of the Household to 
Charles I and a Knight of the Bath; and Sir James, whose 
marriage with Martha Gerrard planted yet another seedling of 
the old stock. He took up the Court life as his father had 
done, and seems to have been a friend of Prince Charles. 
They shared the same artistic tastes, and James was a collector 
and an amateur artist whose work was noticed by Walpole. 
He was one of the governors of the Mortlake tapestry works, 
managed by Sir Francis Crane. An indenture dated June 25th, 








6.—BROUGHT BACK FROM CONSTANTINOPLE BY LORD CASTLEMAINE IN 1663. 


1640, covenants between Palmer, representing the King, and 
various of the master weavers, including Francis Cline, the 
artist. ‘The substance of it is printed by Mr. W. G. Thomson 
in his “‘ History of Tapestry in England.” Sir James in 1645 
succeeded Sir Thomas Roe as Chancellor of the Order of the 
Garter. 

Here, therefore, are three more brothers, who may be repre- 
sented in the needlework. It is impossible, though, to identify 
them, for the bottom row, which might have represented them, 
is partly occupied by Sir Thomas with the leonine difference on 
his shield. Sir Alfred Scott Gatty, Garter King at Arms, used 
to think that the top right-hand figure was Sir Roger, Knight 
of the Bath, since he wears a sash. If that is so, the top row 
cannot represent the triplets. No. 4 (left of 2nd row) he 
thought was Sir James of Dorney. 

Quite apart from its quality, this piece of work has served to 
introduce the family of Palmer to the reader. But, whatever be 
the identity of the figures, the needlework is remarkably well pre- 
served and is full of obscure symbolism. What do the various 
flowers and trees represent ? The slugs and snails and butter- 
flies? The two trees, probably, are Palmer palm trees, just 
as the greyhounds in the shields were gravely described by the 
seventeenth century scribe as being ‘‘ in remembrance perchance 
of their pilgrimage—that faithful and familiar creature being 
a pilgrim’s usual companion.” ‘The crest—a demi-panther 
of silver, spotted azure, flames issuing from mouth and ears, 
and grasping a holly branch—occurs four times. On page 104 
of the pedigree (Fig. 8) the three differences of this crest are 
given. The holly branch distinguished the Palmers of Kent, 
the palm branch the original Angmering line, and the vine was 
adopted by the Knight of the Bath. On the same page are three 





PAINTED BY A FLEMISH ARTIST. 

















7.—THE CONNECTIONS OF PALMER. 


miniatures purporting to show the house as it originally was, 
though in 1750, when John Stanney of Windsor painted them, he 
was probably relying on tradition. The two bottom views—of 
the north and south fronts—are similar to two chalk drawings 
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8.—VIEWS OF DORNEY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
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still preserved, and are tolerably accurate. The upper one 
shows the east front, which by then had a Queen Anne facade. 
It is, however, not unlike that front as it has been restored, 
and is just the sort of impression that an old person’s memorics 
could convey to a painter. Thus, the cupola in the centre 
never existed, though a tower with such a domed top did stand 
where it is seen in the lower views. On the other hand, there 
was a little bell-cupola over the north porch which might ha, e 
been visible over the roofs of the east elevation, and is probab!y 
represented in this picture by the imposing dome. 

The great hall is the most notable feature of the interior 
of Dorney. It would seem to have survived the eighteent! 
century alterations intact, but to have suffered irreparably 
in the 1840 restorations. One reads of an immense chimney- 
piece over which stood a colossal bust of John of Gaunt (an 
ancestor of the family) and two large antique windows of stained 
glass, which were all removed. The glass must have accei- 
tuated the similarity of the hall to that of Ockwells—a few 
miles the other side of the river. The braces and wind-braces 
are similar, and similar kingposts still exist in the apex of the 
roof above the plastering. The vanished screen has been 
substituted by a fine piece of seventeenth century woodwork 








g.—A PAGE FROM THE PEDIGREE BOOK MADE FOR BARBARA 
VILLIERS’ DAUGHTER IN 1672. 


brought recently from elsewhere, as was the great chimneypiece 
of late fifteenth century date. The linen-fold panelling came 
from Faversham Abbey. Thus, the restoration carried out 
by Colonel Palmer and Mr. S. T. Aveling is remarkably goo: 
and, were it done with intent to deceive, would succeed 
completely. 

Sir James Palmer lived here till his death in 1657, when h 
was succeeded by Philip, his son by Martha Gerrard, cupbeare 
to Charles II after the restoration, when he was knighted. So 
unfailingly did members of this family achieve the honour 0! 
knighthood that there is some excuse for those who imagined 
it to be a_ hereditary distinction. In later years Sir Philip 
was considered to have inherited his title from Sir James, who, 
it was said in support of his theory, had been baroneted during 
the wars. Or, alternatively, Philip, who was a colonel in the 
King’s army, had received the honour by accolade from Charles J. 
It was some years, though, before Sir Philip’s descendants 
inherited the baronetcy from the Wingham branch. Meanwhile 
he married, secondly, a daughter of Lord Powis and had another 
son, Roger Palmer, who had the misfortune to marry the beautiful 
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perverted Barbara Villiers, 
match which old Sir James 
his best to prevent, and 
sht have succeeded in doing 
al he lived a year or two 
nger. Although the Castle- 
-ines, as Roger and his wife 
became, never had much to 
do with Dorney, their pictures 
by Lely hang over the hall 
chimneypiece. True, the pedi- 
gree book, which was made 
out for Castlemaine’s daughter, 
suggests that Roger was the 
good angel of Dorney. “Sir 
Philip lived very profusely,” it 
says, “by which means he 
wasted a great part of his 
estate, and had it not been for 
his brother, the Earl of Castle- 
maine, had spent it all from his 
Children.” Even this daughter, 
Lady Anne Palmer, had a very 
doubtful paternity. Castle- 
maine accepted her, and he was 
inevitably suspicious. But so 
did Charles II, who called her 
“our most dear natural 
daughter, Lady Anne Fitzroy.” 
And so did Lord Chesterfield 
who was commonly supposed 
to have begotten her at the 
time. Rarely, one supposes, 
has a young lady been so 
amply provided with parents. 
There is no doubt that 
Roger was an upright and scrupulous man, intensely sensi- 
tive to his unfortunate position. As long as he could he 
declined to bear the title, which he felt to be an insult 
rather than a distinction. With the consideration and prac- 


tical good sense which characterised him, Charles II allowed 


Castlemaine to gratify his taste for foreign travel. After his 
separation from Lady Castlemaine in 1662 Roger journeyed 
through France and Italy and cruised the Levant with the 
Venetian squadron under Andrea Cornaro. He served afloat 
under the Duke of York against the Dutch, and then accompanied 
Sir Daniel Harvey on _ his 
mission to the Porte. Above 
his picture in the hall at Dorney 
hangs a relic of this visit, in the 
shape of the pictures of seven 
eminent Turks which appar- 
ently date from this time. 

There were a number of 
inferior artists, usually Flemish, 
residing in Constantinople all 
through the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who painted souvenir 
pictures of Turkish costumes 
for visitors. Later on, the 
French Ambassador had a 
painter attached to his staff, 
but these pictures are too early 
to have been executed by any 
of the Frenchmen mentioned 
by M. Boppe in his book on 
them. Nor, unfortunately, does 
Covel, that chatty diarist of Sir 
John Finch’s embassy, make 
ny reference to painters. Theri 
is, however, an engraving, by 
‘", Van den Hove, of the Sultan 
fahomet IV, obviously part of 
this series, which probably is 
art of a sequence purporting 
‘oO represent all the Sultans. 
‘fforts to find the painter of 
van den Hove’s original have 
‘ailed. He himself illustrated 
hooks in London at this date. 
‘Chese are the same kind of 
pictures, no doubt, as the 
“pictures of Turks” which 
were among the things that dis- 
appeared from Cranbourne 
curing the Civil Wars (COUNTRY 
Lire, June 7th, 1924). 
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10.—ROSE, THE ROYAL GARDENER, PRESENTING THE FIRST PINEAPPLE 
RAISED IN ENGLAND TO CHARLES I. 


H. DANCKERS. 


The rest of Castlemaine’s unhappy history does not concern 
us. To return to his half-brother, Sir Philip of Dorney. He 
married a very distant relative, Phoebe Palmer, daughter of Sir 
Henry Palmer of Howletts, Bekesborne, a veteran commander 
of the Armada fleets. His picture and those of his wife and 
daughter, all by Jansen, hang in the hall (Figs. 12, 13 and 14), 
that of Sir Henry being admirable. The two ladies show a 
very striking family likeness. During the last twenty years 
of the sixteenth century Sir Henry had a command which 
roughly corresponded to that of the Dover Patrol in the last 


11—THE PALMER NEEDLEWORK. 
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I2.—SIR HENRY PALMER, ADMIRAL OF THE NARROW SEAS. 


war. Out in all weathers, either lying off Flanders or Dunkirk, 
beating up and down the Channel or convoying troops, he had 
all the dirty work to do and little of the glory. Before the 
Armada, he was commanding at Dover, and actually during the 
engagements commanded in the third post under Lord Howard, 
in which division the London ships were grouped. When the 
Spanish fleet was lying under the French cliffs Sir Henry was 
sent hurrying back to Dover to get together hulks suitable for 
fire ships, but before he had got back Lord Howard had im- 
provised others with the results well known. 

The children of this marriage—four boys—were drawn 
by Van Wesel, an obscure artist, who yet used the uncommon 
pastel as medium. The pictures are seen in Fig. 2 hanging 
on the lower part of the screen. 

Now for the story of the pineapple. If tradition counts 
for anything, it would have been during Sir Philip’s time that 
this culture took place. It is not very clear how the story 
ever got abroad that the fruit 
was grown at Dorney. Neither 
Pepys nor Evelyn make any 
mention of the event or place. 
Horace Walpole is equally 
silent in his meticulous de- 
scription of the picture. He 
was shown the picture by Mr. 
Pennicott, rector of Long 
Ditton, not many miles away, 
who must have known Dorney 
and who subsequently gave the 
picture to him. 

“A most curious and delightful 
picture,” Walpole wrote, “it is 
Rose, the royal gardner, present- 
ing the first pineapple raised in 
England to Charles II. They are 
in a garden, with a view of a good 
private house such as there are 
several at Sunbury and about 
London. It is by far the best 
likeness of the King I ever saw; 
the countenance cheerful, good 
humoured and very sensible. He 
is in brown .. .” 

Then follows a long description 
of what the King is wearing. 
Then : 

It was a legacy from London, 
grandson of him who was partner 
with Wise,— 

Royal gardener to William III, 
Anne and George I. The 
substance of the above is 
written on a piece of paper 
and signed by Walpole on 








14.—PHOEBE PALMER, THEIR DAUGHTER, WHO TOOK AFTER HER 
MOTHER. 


13.—LADY PALMER: BOTH PICTURES BY CORNELIUS JANSEN. 


the back of the frame of the picture, which was sold in 1920 
in the Stanley sale. Several replicas are known. There is 
one above the chimneypiece in the dining-room at Ham. 
One, I am told by the Dean of Windsor, is in the posses- 
sion of Lord Harlech, and there is said to be a copy with the 
Royal Horticultural Society. An engraving was made by 
Robert Grave in 1823. Evelyn first saw “ the famous Queen 
Pine brought from Barbadoes and presented to his majesty ” 
in August, 1661. He had, apparently, forgotten the incident 
by August, 1668, when he was present at the State banquet 
given to Colbert at Whitehall, for— 

Standing by His Majesty at dinner in the presence, there was of that 
rare fruit called the King-pine, growing in Barbadoes ; the first of 
them that I have ever seen. His Majesty having cut it up, was pleased 
to give me a piece off his own plate to taste of ; but, in my opinion, 
it falls short of those ravishing varieties of deliciousness described in 
Captain Ligon’s History, and others; but possibly it might, or 
certainly was, much impaired in coming so far. 

It is thought that the culture 
in England was made from 
suckers of this actual pine or 
from others in the same con- 
signment. But the plant seems 
to have died, and it was not 
cultivated again till about 1690. 
In 1724 Telende, Sir Matthew 
Dekker’s gardener at Rich- 
mond, succeeded in raising the 
plant and wrote a pampilet 
describing the process. 

No mention is made of 
Dorney in these references. 
But a note in Bray’s edition 
of “ Evelyn’s Memoires ”’ inay 
give a clue to the origin of the 
story. It describes the scene 
as being ‘“ Dawney Court 
Buckinghamshire, the seat of 
the celebrated Duchess of 
Cleveland.” That it never 
was. But possibly the cult’ re 
was made at one of her hou-es 
which has since disappea‘ed 
and been confused with her 
husband’s home. The building 
in Danckers’ picture bears 4 
resemblance to Wimpole as 
engraved by Knyff. 

There is, of course, the pos- 
sibility that Danckers painted 
an imaginary fagade such 2s 
Sir Philip intended to erect at 
Dorney and faintly resembling 
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the cast front subsequently built and shown by Lipscombe. But 
it is unlikely that Sir Philip ever did re-face his home. His fourth 
and only surviving son, Charles, who succeeded him in 1689 and 
die’ in 1712, seems the most probable member of the family to 
hav. built at this epoch, for though his son Charles became in 1723 
the fifth baronet, by the death of his distant cousin, Sir Thomas 
Pal ner of Wingham, he seems to have got little besides the 
tit. Sir Charles married a daughter of the Harcourts of 
Great Wigsell, Sussex, but their son died in Sumatra in 
1764 in the service of the East India Company, leaving an 
infant son, later the sixth and last baronet, Sir Charles 
Harcourt Palmer. He died in 1838, but had omitted to make 
quite clear whether he actually married his second wife, 
Catharine Bonnin, who was companion to his mother. His 
eldest son, John, who died unmarried, was certainly illegitimate, 
but apparently he purposely concealed his marriage with Miss 
Bonnin in order not to disinherit his first-born. Owing to 
Sir Charles’s tenderness for his illegitimate son, his more regular 
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descendants cannot prove their legitimacy, though for nearly a 
century the old baronetcy was continued. Colonel Palmer, how- 
ever, who would be the tenth baronet, decided to drop the title 
as there was this purely formal ambiguity as to its validity. As 
the title really belonged to the Wingham Palmers and only passed 
to the distant Dorney branch at a comparatively late period, 
this could be done with more composure than if the title 
had always gone with the house. Direct father to son 
succession in such a home as Dorney Court gives a far truer 
prestige than can be conferred even by membership of the 
Society of Baronets. 

The worst ravages of restoration were made by that same 
John, eldest son of Sir Charles Harcourt Palmer during the forties. 
Colonel Palmer, has pursued a policy of gradual restoration to 
what the place must have been like in the days of Sir James 
Palmer, with the result that it is difficult to believe any 
change was ever made after that gentleman’s death during the 
Commonwealth. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 





THE CRUSIE 





ORKNEY 


HUNDRED years ago the lamp used in the Orkney 
Islands and generally throughout Scotland was the 
‘““crusie.”” The writer remembers it in use half a century 
ago, but that was only a solitary survival. Before 
its disappearance its use is traceable backwards for a 
long period. The lamp is of a distinctive type, and the name 
is probably derived from cruset—the goldsmith’s crucible- 
The lamp consisted of two bowls with elongated lips or nozzles. 
The lower bowl was slightly larger than the upper and was 





Stone lamp used less than one 
hundred years ago. lamp. 


The ‘‘ Buckie,” a sea-shell 


Permanently attached to or formed part of the upright back. 
It served to catch accidental drippings from the bowl above 
whch contained the oil, also as a receptacle for spare wicks. 
Th: back was bent at right angles near the top to receive a swivel 
hock for hanging to a nail cr other projection. A pointed horn 
at he back of the hook enabled it to be easily fixed in any odd 
crevice in the clay-built walls. From the back a bar, called 
the “‘ cleek,” projected having a serrated upper edge on which 
the bowl was hung. As the oil got low the bowl was shifted 
for\-ard a notch or two, thus depressing it at the burning end, 
the object being to keep the oil as nearly as possible at the level 
of the flame. The lamps were stamped or beaten out of sheet 
iron, usually by a local smith, but many people possessed moulds 





CRUSIES. 


of their own fashioned in blocks of sandstone. Besides iron, 
brass and copper were used for the manufacture of lamps, but 
to a much lesser extent. Specimens of all kinds are now very 
rare and have been much sought after by collectors. Spurious 
lamps have been made to meet the demand, but few people 
would be deceived by the crude simulation of age. 

The oil used for burning was chiefly derived from the livers 
of the small grey fishes called ‘‘ sillocks,’’ which were a little larger 
than sardines and later on developed into saithe or coal-fish. 
Being numerous at certain seasons around the coast, they were 
also used as food, being laid on ‘‘ speets’’ (thin wooden laths), 
and placed in the chimneys to dry over the peat fire. Extraction 
of the oil was by a process called ‘‘ breathing ’’—slow boiling— 
and the product was stored in jugs until required for the long 
dark evenings. Seal and dogfish oils were occasionally used, 
the latter supposed to yield a more brilliant light. 

The wick used was the dried pith of the common rush, 
which was abundant in moist ground. The rushes were gathered 
in August, preferably at full moon, as the quality was then 
considered to be at its best. Young people were usually as- 
signed the task of 
peeling off the 
hard green ex- 
terior, a process 
not difficult to 
acquire, granted 
a little deftness | 
with thumb-nail Me 
and fingers. The 
oil was fed to the 
flame by capillary 
attraction, but, 





being viscous and 
sluggish, tilting of 


the bowl aided the A lamp mould in a block of sandstone. 


















Like a converted powder-flask. Flat wick and curved burner. 


flow. The light at its best was only a feeble glimmer, as the 
round wick, though saturated, came in contact with the air 
at the outer circumference only of the flame. The light was, 
therefore, unsteady and flickering, and disagreeable vapours 
were constantly liberated. 

The whole thing was in keeping, however, with the primitive 
dwellings and the simple modes of living common to the period. 
The byre was frequently an extension of the living-room, and 
the doorway formed a common entrance for people and cattle. 
The houses were low and thatched with straw or heather. The 
fireplace, especially in the older houses, was on the middle of 
the floor, and the peat-reek did not always find egress through 
the ‘“‘lum’”’ overhead. It settled on walls, roof and rafters, 
shaping itself into festoons if undisturbed; but when rainy 
weather came the sooty trickling streams were a source of dis- 
comfort. The luxuries of our times were then unknown and 
undreamt of, and life was drab in the struggle for existence. 
Agricultural methods were primitive. The fields were small 
and the crops poor in quality. Bere, similar to barley, was 
the principal cereal grown. Perhaps, too, great a proportion 
was converted into the liquid form, making bread scanty at 
other times; but the flowing bowl was practically the only 
luxury in a life of monotony. The ale-cog circulated freely 
at all weddings. When neighbour visited neighbour hospitality 
was offered and accepted in this form. So when the belated guest 
pursued his homeward route over moss and moor one does not 
wonder that spooks and fairies were seen. Imagination supplied 
what vision temporarily was deficient in. 

One writer has stated that the 
humble crusie vanished without even 
an epitaph. There were some depart- 
ures from the standard model, such as 
lamps burning two wicks and three 
wicks. The latter was the shoemaker’s 
lamp, giving a greater volume of light 
and a better distribution to a number of 
workers. Certainly the most primitive 
form of all lamps was made of stone, 
and even these were in use in Orkney 
within the last hundred years. Being 
heavy and cumbersome, they had a 
fixed position in some of the outer 
buildings, such as barn or byre. The 
Scotch ‘“‘ buckie,’’ a sea-shell resembling 
the whelk, but much larger, has also 
been used as a single lamp. Before the 
crusie disappeared some slight advance 
was made in methods of lighting. To- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century 
a burner was invented, which produced 
a broad flat flame, but, although an 
improvement, the flame was still thin 
and weak. This led to the invention 
of the Argand burner, which was a 
distinct advance. In its simplest crusie. 
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A tin improvement. The “ Moderator ’”’ lamp. 


form it consists of two concentric cylinders between which a 
tubular wick is contained. The inner tube allowed a current 
of air to flow freely upward, and by the further invention 
of glass chimneys the outer part of the flame also received its 
share of oxygen. During the transition period colza oil came 
into general use, and many forms of lamps, some of them beau- 
tifully constructed, and apparently of French origin, were in 
the houses of the better-off classes. Tallow candles also formed 
a substitute for crusies in the “ big’’ houses. A rather peculiar 
candlestick was carried to church for individual use. When 
closed it resembled the cushion sometimes used by bakers on 
the head when carrying a heavy weight. It was made of brass, 
and when required for use the two hemispheres were unscrewed. 
Within were two short candle holders, which only had to be 
screwed on central projections in each of the covers. 

The introduction of paraffin was the dawn of a new era 
in lighting. It still continues to be the illuminant of practically 
every country house in the north, and is used in towns as well. 
When introduced it created great interest, and people would 
travel long distances to admire the new light. At the same 
time, a respectful distance was kept from the light, as the volatile 
oil was considered very explosive, as indeed it was under certain 
conditions. But the days of romance have vanished. The 
varieties of lamps are now innumerable, and there are many 
illuminants. The wayfarer at night in the rural districts provides 
himself with an electric torch to guide his way over the rough hill 
tracks, and the fairies have disappeared. Tuomas KENT. 





A crusie of a clumsy 
wicks. pattern. 


Shoemaker’s lamp using four 
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A STUDY OF CRICKET—VI 


By E. H. D. SeEwe tt. 


——4IELDING is the most 
fascinating part of the rt 
game of cricket. This gerickae 
is why a match is so 
particularly interesting 

when batsmen with strokes 
are at the wicket. Good 
bowling is sometimes dull to 
dullish; good batting is rarely 
dull; good fielding is never 
dull. At any rate, such is 
my happy experience of our 
game. If applause is what a 
cricketer hankers after, can 
any cricketer remember a 
really good bit of fielding 
without its machine-gun rattle 
of approval all round the 
ground ? Some good fours 
are scantily recognised by the 
crowd, and many a topping 
off-break that just beat the 
bat to clip the leg-bail 
dangerously near Aunt Sally’s 
left eve has passed almost 
unnoticed but for a brief, and 
at times languid and limp, 
round of hand-clapping. 
Some of the best half hours of 
cricket have been when the 
ball has been flying about, as 
during Gentlemen v. Players 
in 1922 at Lord’s, or on the 
occasion of two memorable 
run outs, one in Ig12 when 
there was that doubtful case 
at the Oval, Bardsley run out 
(“thrown Hobbs,” as_ the 
score sheet ought to, but does 
not, show), and the other in 
the same year, same batsman, 
but another great fielder, H. W. Taylor, this year’s South African 
captain. That was at Nottingham. There was the very barest 
possible chance of a run-out from a pushed stroke towards third- 
man by Minnett. Taylor was dashing in to it almost before 
Bardsley had called, and, Taylor gathering without checking 
speed, a straight hard throw into Ward’s hands, and not at the 
stumps—the secret of all good returns—did the rest. Those were 
memorable moments, and the thrill of them remains. It is not 
difficult to multiply instances, and among these, two great catches 
by the late A. O. Jones and one by the late G. Hazlitt stand 
out for all time. The Gentlemen were endeavouring to defeat 
the Players at Lord’s. In the process the irrepressible Walter 
Brearley bowled a long hop—as he afterwards said, of course, 
on purpose !—to Tyldesley. Kindness to a tellow Lancastrian, 








1.—‘‘A KIND OF HOOK.” 
M. D. Lyon (Rugby, Cambridge and Somerset) plays the short-arm 
hook proper. 


somebody said. Anyway, 
Tyldesley hit that ball as 
hard and truly as a cricket 
ball can be cut by a player 
who was one of the greatest 
exponents of that particular 
stroke. Standing in the posi- 
tion, which, if he did not 
invent, he ‘‘made,’’ was 
A. O. Jones. He caught the 
ball without any show or 
fuss. In the Test of 1909 at 
Birmingham he was rather 
close in at forward short-leg 
to Hirst with M. A. Noble 
batting. Jones made a very 
fine catch low down, but in 
that case the ball had not been 
hard hit, as was generally 
and wrongly stated to have 
been the case. Still, it wasa 
magnificent catch, as most 
good short-leg catches are. 
The positions, so far as the 
countries are concerned, were 
reversed when Haziitt caught 
R. H. Spooner in 1912 off a 
precisely similar stroke, also 
at short-leg and also off a 
left-hand bowler, but that ball 
was harder hit than Noble’s 
at Birmingham. Again, in 
1921, at the Oval, that was 
a great straight throw of 
Bardsley’s which hit the 
wicket to run Woolley out in 
a game wherein Pellew’s field- 
ing in the country was the 
best—Trumper’s always ex- 
cepted—that I ever saw on 
the part of an Australian. 

I have often been asked ‘“‘ Can a fieldsman be made good ? ” 
My view of this is that a moderate to bad fieldsman can be im- 
proved by constant practice in all lights and on all kinds of turf, 
hard and soft, but that if by “‘ good”’ is meant a rival of Jessop, 
Hobbs, A. O. Jones, Braund, A. C. MacLaren, H. W. Taylor, 
Trumper, Hitch, A. E. R. Gilligan, Hendren, A. P. F. Chapman, 
and so on, then I say that no amount of practice can make any 
but a born fieldsman—preferably with biue or very brown eyes 
(e.g., Jones, Trumper, Macartney, Hobbs, Jessop)—into a really 
tip-top artist such as any of those I have named. I have seen 
numerous instances of whole-souled trying to improve with very 
meagre results. 

The first essential is exceptionally quick and keen eyesight— 
without that no man can become first-rate. Next come hands 





J. C. W. MacBRYAN (CAMBRIDGE AND SOMERSET). 
3.—How to leave a ball alone: one of the most difficult of 
é defensive “‘ strokes.” 


2—-The “‘ dabbed’”’ cut. Though apparently offering a catch to first slip, the 


ball is travelling fast downwards. 
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and the acute sensitiveness of touch which means instant and 
safe seizure of a moving object—the larger the hands the better, 
as A. D. Nourse will corroborate. He and A. E. Trott had the 
biggest known “pairs of mittens’”’ in cricket history. Two 
very fine fieldsmen with small hands are S. E. Gregory of countless 
Australian teams, and Quaife of Warwickshire, “little W. G.”’ 
as he was known. Thirdly, but really almost, though not quite, 
as essential as hands, is the art of control and balance of the 
body, that gift which enables a player somehow or other to 
manage to be never on the wrong foot at the moment of picking 
up. Then follow, very closely indeed, a ceaseless watching 
of every ball bowled, having decided previously that each ball 
is sure to be hit or snicked to the watcher ; assumption of the 
right position in the field, not too deep or too close in, and so 
on; and then the straight, swift and sure return to the right 
end. All these combined are to be found in the highest class 
of fieldsman, allied, needless to add, to throwing power. 
But if a man has not got quick vision, nothing can give it 
to him. 

Other important points are: 

(1) Always throw to the wicket-keeper’s hands, never 
at the stumps, unless that is the absolutely last chance; to 
get to his hands throw at his head, the ball will drop. 

(2) If the ball is coming on the left side, field with the left 
nand and flick it across to the right while running, at the same 
time turning without stopping to get the left shoulder towards 
the target. 

(3) Never stand too deep in the deep field, most catches pitch 
ten to fifteen yards within the boundary. Most outfields stand 
a few yards too deep no matter how short the boundary. Many 
a two is converted into a single or a run-out by standing closer 
in, while many more catches drop short of the fieldsman who 
stands too deep than “ sixers’’’ which he cannot reach go over 
his head. Further, it is my experience (and fielding ‘‘ in the 
country ”’ was almost a disease with me) that the running-back 
catch is much easier to hold (because the palms of the hands are 
necessarily facing the ball) than is any kind of running-in 
catch. These are apt to end in a split finger and uncompli- 
mentary observations from those in the crowd who could have 
done much better. 

The necessary things above enumerated can really only 
be acquired by those whom I will term, without disrespect, 
not natural fieldsmen by constant match practice. Ordinary 
fielding practice is useful as regards 1 and 2, but match play 
alone can help in 3; though here, of course, ordinary catches 
hit up by a more or less able man with a bat have their uses. 
One of these is to teach a youngster who cares to believe what 
I have to say that, in the case of all high catches for which it 
is obvious from the first that he will not have to run to one 
side or the other, the best thing he can do when in any doubt 
is to wait, on his toes, until the ball has reached its maximum 
height. The place at which he must be to catch it is easiest 
judged at that moment, and not until that moment. Then, 
if he gets his chest behind his hands to try to effect the catch 
he will generally bring it off. 

There is one kind of practice which it is extremely difficult 
to arrange, and that is the kind of catching which one gets in 





4.—A GREAT FIELDSMAN, 


A. E. R. Gilligan, the English captain ;.the finest all-round amateur 
fieldsman since K. G. MacLeod. 
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See RUNNING ONE-HANDED CATCH. 
D. J. Knight (Malvern, Oxford, Surrey and England). 


the slips. There is in existence a device, useful in default 
of a better, which provides hand-flung catches at various and 
varying angles, none of which is the same thing as a slip- 
catch. So that here, again, match practice is the aspiring 
MacLaren or Braund’s chief hope. There is no substitute for 
the catch from the bat’s edge. But, while attempting to provide 
one, school captains and coaches would do better than they do 
if they made their slips stand exactly as they would in a match, 
not more than three and never fewer than two at a time (the 
fourth slip is unnecessary in ninety-nine out of a hundred cases, 
and would be far more useful as either a “‘ gully’ or an extra 
first slip 15yds. behind and between first and second slip). Then 
catches should be hit or thrown—hit for choice, in order to 
accustom the ear to the sound of contact of wood and ball before 
each catch—so that it is not always a certain offer to one of the 
three practitioners. The photograph here shown gives the 
idea I am driving at. All three were instructed to “ go for 
the catch’’ almost regardless, each was to consider it as 
‘‘mine.” This kind of practice increases alertness and that 
trying for the impossible which is such a good education, 
since in catching at cricket, of all things, you never know 
until you try. 

Well do I remember an incident or two in my own experience 
of this very truth. One was when “ W.G.” was bowling to 
J. E. Stevens at the Crystal Palace. I was the “ Old Man’s” 
almost straight long-off (he always honoured me by letting me 
stand “‘ just where you like’’). Stevens hit a skimmer just 
over mid-off’s high jump attempt. I was, as usual, many 
yards inside a 95yds. boundary and, taking the risk, dived in 
one-handed. The ball was caught not six inches from the 
turf by the thumb and first two fingers of my right hand. Clearly 
something attempted something done—to save the four nevcr 
occurred to me! Another catch, J. J. Darling, c. Sewell, ). 
McGahey, 19, achieved the distinction of being placarded all ov 
London on the evening papers’ contents posters. That was 
a fluke; but it was due to my ten yards inside the boundary 
theory, otherwise it would have been four runs and not a wickc’. 
That theory got numbers of wickets at long-on and long-o', 
otherwise unobtainable. 

The fault in much of the fielding practice which obtai 
is that coaches do not, where they might, endeavour to reprodu 
as nearly as they can match conditions while at practice. 
should be possible, considering the intensity of purpose in mode!» 
cricket coaching, to arrange at least three days a week for ¢ : 
least one net at which in turns either the off or the on-side n: 
is down, and the fieldsmen (as distinct from the essential bowler 
of the school first and second elevens stand in different, an 
differing, positions, while each batsman has his turn. Suc! 
practice is good for everybody. It teaches the batsman where 
his imagined best strokes send the ball, it teaches the bowle: 
to bowl for his field, and it gives the wicket-keepers genuir’ 
practice in stopping returns, a branch of their job in whic! 
most school wicket-keepers are deficient. Just as in Rugby 
football coaches and members of school teams err when 
indulging in passing practice by running at a wild rate up and 
down the field giving “ perfect’ passes, so do cricket coaches 
make no, or only very spasmodic, serious efforts to reproduce 
match conditions. In passing practice as many purposely 
bad as attempted good passes ought to be given, since in matches 
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it all passes are good! And he is the best player in the long 
n who can turn bad passes to account., So, in cricket practice, 
e school’s crack cover-point should practice at short-leg, 
: cond slip or mid-on (a very difficult place in which to field 
_oll), thereby becoming that blessing, a good field “‘ anywhere.” 
\Vhenever I read of a boy as “‘ the best cover or mid-off his school 
rer had,’’ I am inclined to be sorry for him. Unless he is 
ing to a university or a county which has not got its permanent 
;cumbent at cover or mid-off, that specialist of a boy who 
is had no practice in other positions is like a fish out of water 
at once, unless he is a born fieldsman, a very limited type. Men 
like K. G. Macleod, Hitch and A. C. MacLaren are not born 
every year. I could name several modern specialists in certain 
positions who, when otherwise placed, were deficient because 
unpractised. It does not pay university and county elevens to 
have other than fixed positions for their men. The education 
must be done at school and in club games afterwards. One of 
the very strongest points in the cricket of the strongest county 
eleven ever seen—Yorkshire 1900 to 1905—was the fixed position 
of each member in the field. Rarely, if ever, did one see Lord 
Hawke “ place ”’ his field, or when a bowling change was neces- 
sary (this was not often !) do more than look round to see whether 
his men had not automatically taken up the new positions 
required by the change. The brainwork and strategy of all 
this had been done beforehand. No school, university or county 
eleven can aim at a higher ideal than the standard achieved 
by the greatest of county elevens under the captaincy of Lord 
Hawke. There has never been 
another county eleven like it, 
but I hope there will be again, 
for it held all that was desirable, 
and most essentially British, 
and therefore admirable. 
In striving for the ideal 
in batting I must refer to two 
strokes which need a lot of prac- 
tice, one of them especially so 
because it isn’t a stroke at all! 
Yet many a long innings has 
resulted from correct use of 
this stroke, paradoxical though 
this may appear. I refer to 
the action requisite in order 
to ‘leave alone” that very 
dangerous wicket taker, the 
fairly good length off-ball that, 
rising sharply, comes in a trifle 
from the off. That ball has 
produced thousands of chances 
in the slips, and it will continue 
to do so to the end of time, 
human nature being what it is. 
It cannot be too clearly laid 
down that it is not the really 
good length rising ball that gets 
most of these wickets. The 
best batsmen do not touch that 
ball, or make uppish strokes 
towards the cover country any- 
thing like so frequently as they 
do off the just short of a good 
length ball. Directly they see 
what appears to be, but is not, 
a genuine long-hop, they say to 
themselves ‘‘ Here’s jam, come, 
let me eat it,’’ and they strike 
rashly, with faulty timing and 
an excess of vigour. Or, spotting 
the deception just too late, 
they half check the stroke and 
are out, caught second slip. 6 —AN 
“Couldn’t get away from the 
beastly thing,’ for it has to 
be remembered that the ball I 
mean is coming in on to the batsman and in that sense 
chases his bat. Another and similar type is the short of a 
good length ‘‘jumper” which, pitching on the off-stump, 
‘goes away ”’ towards the off, and the batsman “‘ follows’’ it. 
Tie departs, caught second or thirdslip. An illustration I give 
( ‘ig. 3) shows that admirable Somerset No. 1, J.C. W. MacBryan, 
“ playing’ the no-stroke. He meant to cut, but spotted the 
j.mp and left the ball alone just in time ; for, though the illus- 
tation gives the appearance that he is making the stroke, the 
Tall is already past him and he would have been “‘ hours late ”’ 
i he had gone on with it. The best player of the no-stroke 
1 ever saw was the nimble-footed C. B. Fry, and he frequently 
tirned from the hip, after stiffening his arms, and in doing so 
brought back his bat so far that its back was almost facing mid- 
of. The only people who played this dangerous ball better 
t.an he, so I thought, were Ranji and Victor Trumper, and 
they generally hit it somewhere or other for four good runs. 
But they do not count as cricketers, and I am not writing on the 
subject of witchcraft. 
The other stroke to which I refer is a kind of ‘“‘ hook,” 
but it is the short-arm hook proper, and it is not frequently 
played only because men do not set about it the right way, as 
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M. D. Lyon has done in the photograph, (Fig. 1) taken at Fenner’s- 
So far as I have seen, there is no dearth of deliveries which might 
beso treated. The way to play it is to throw the weight instantly 
on to the right foot, slip the right hand down near the blade, 
and as you lift the left foot give a push with it that sends you 
spinning round on the ball of the right foot precisely as Lyon 
has done here. For a heavy weight, as I know from experience, 
the easier way is to spin round on the heel of the right foot. 
It may read as a complicated kind of stroke, but very little 
practice is necessary to become reasonably proficient at it. 
All you need is a medium fast bowler to bowl short at vour body ; 
in fact, tell him to try to hit you over the heart. If you have 
but half a cricket eye he will never do so, and you will lay the 
foundation of several fours that would otherwise go begging. 
The advantage of playing the stroke this way is that you 
get a glimpse of a short-leg field in the tail of your eye sooner 
than by any other way, and are therefore better able to place 
the ball. Lyon surprised a good many people when he made 
a hundred for the Gentlemen at Lord’s last season, but I have 
known him for many years as a batsman full of strokes and there- 
fore capable of good scores against any bowling we possess, 
and he is young enough to acquire the defensive qualities requisite 
to make him one of the most formidable amateur batsmen 
playing. It is just as well to have a wicket-keeper in the English 
eleven who is likely to charge the opposition a hundred of the 
best. Such a person would come as a rare and refreshing fruit 
considering the famine since the days of ‘‘ Dick” Lilley. 





INADVISABLE METHOD OF FAST BOWLING. 


The excessively high jump makes for erratic length, though it may possibly increase pace. 


I have often been asked whether a jump in the air is an 
advantage to a fast bowler, and mv reply has always been in 
the negative. One of my negatives has produced this photograph 
(Fig. 6) which I publish as a warning, and with every apology due 
to the victim of this exposure. While it is true that such saltatory 
efforts do help to increase pace if the jumper times his arm- 
swing correctly after landing, it seems to me that excessive 
leaping, such as shown here, is more conducive to erratic results 
than to match-winning analyses. There was “jump” in the 
bowling actions of Lockwood, W. M. Bradley and J. M. Gregory, 
but they never did altitude records of the character here seen. 
This bowler did not get into his school eleven because of his. 
erratic length, though, for a boy, he was certainly fast. Beyond 
doubt, some schools would have welcomed him with both hands. 
An additional handicap is the position of his bowling hand, 
connoting, as it does, another arm-swing bowler who was not 
caught young. 

In conclusion, it must be said that in the course of a short 
series of articles little more than the surface of such a subject 
can be scratched. But, if, in the scratching, one has helped to. 
make some of the rising generation, and possibly an older mind 
or two, think rather more deeply than players of any game are 
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accustomed to do, at least one good result will have been achieved. 
Cricket has long since left the happy and easy realms of being 
a mere healthy outdoor game. It has become a scientific pursuit 
in the open air as well as indoors, and at it none but the born 
player of ball games, vara avis, can rise to eminence without 
incessant practice on sound lines. In these articles I hope there 
is not a line of dogma that, if practised, would adversely affect 
the game of anyone. Those of us who have played with 
and against most of the great cricketers in the greatest days 
the game has yet seen cannot help being struck by the 
deficiencies, where they exist, in modern cricket. It is not so 
much that former great men played better cricket on the whole 
than their successors, but that they did so more frequently 
against vastly better bowling. That is the crux of the whole 
matter. 

It is the bowling that is not, as a whole, in the same class 
to-day. Once every county had a bowler—some two—as 
fast, if not faster, than the three fastest now playing; most 
had also a high-class slow left-hander, and all had a stock 
right-hander generally as good a bowler as Tate of Sussex 
was last season. The same cannot be said now without 
unwarranted exaggeration. 

Next to this difference I find the dearth of good captains, 
and of personalities among county captains, the most marked 
feature. First-class county cricket cannot now produce such 
a list of captains as the following: Lord Hawke, W. G. Grace, 
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A. C. MacLaren, Gregor Macgregor, S. M. J. Woods, A. 0. 
Jones, C. B. Fry, H. K. Foster, K. J. Key, D. L. A. Jephson, 
F. S. Jackson (who led occasionally), K. S. Ranjitsinhji, G. |, 
Jessop and H. W. Bainbridge, and, shortly before them, Lo: 
Harris, A. N. Hornby, John Shuter, A. J. Webbe, A. E. Stodda: 
and J. A. Dixon. 

The fielding, all round, is barely so good as it was, thou 
there are brilliant exceptions who are in the same class as + 
great bygones, excepting always in the slips, where P. G. | 
Fender and Hendren are almost the only ones we have w'..) 
are anywhere near the MacLaren, Braund, “ Tip” Foste., 
A. O. Jones, Tunnicliffe, Trott and Lohmann class. 

The batting, as I believe, would again scale the heigl! 
once the bowling compelled it to do so. But there is no indu 
ment to improve batting when bowlers pitch short, lack leng: 
artifice and pace, misplace their field, and then do not boy] 
for their field when they have placed it. These are spectacics 
common enough in English county cricket, and factors which 
have played their part in England’s Test match record against 
Australia and South Africa between 1920-23, which rea 
15 played, 2 won, 9g lost, 4 drawn. One of these victories was 
by one wicket and the other by 109 runs in a game wherein 
one batsman scored 251 runs of the 491 scored from the bat, 
seven of the English eleven making 85 runs in their 14 innings. 
These are figures which, if they mean anything, mean that 
there is plenty of room for improvement. 


SEALYHAMS 


By A. CROxTON SMITH. 
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RACING the history of a breed, its mutations and 

developments, the improvements or the reverse that 

have occurred, has been rendered much easier by the 

perfection of modern photography. It is now possible 

to follow at every stage the changes that would other- 
wise be almost imperceptible. Looking at the Sealyham of 
to-day, mental comparisons with the 
pioneers that were first exhibited at 
the Kennel Club Show of 1910 would be 
most difficult without reference to 
pictures. At any rate, they would lead 
us into strange delusions, the mind, 
unaided by the eye, being incapable of 
reconstructing the notabilities that lived, 
and won, and perpetuated their kind not 
more than fourteen years ago. 

The standard of perfection designed 
with much care for the guidance of 
breeders may be the same, but the 
dogs are undoubtedly different, having 
become heavier in bone, stronger in 
head, and shorter in leg and, I fear it 
has to be said, softer in coat. What 
has happened is that a terrier, once bred 
anyhow, without much consideration for 
make and shape, has been taken in hand 
by clever people and reduced more or less 
to a uniform standard. He no longer 
looks rough and common, but has been 
transformed into a gentleman without 
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losing his character for gameness. The stout heart is there all 
the same under a more presentable exterior, but in writing in 
this manner I do not wish to infer that in 1910 things were all 
bad, or that in 1924 nothing is wrong. Photographs of Peer 
Gynt and Huntsman remind me what attractive little fellows 
the originals were—longer in leg, lighter in bone, not dead 
straight, and not so heavy in heads, but 
for all that they were terriers all over, 
and greatly to be liked. 

There are one or two matters as:0- 
ciated with the modern terrier that are 
open to criticism and will have to be 
settled before long. The subject of 
coats, for instance, needs consideraticn. 
Writing on trimming in the Year Bok 
of the Wire Fox Terrier Associatic», 
Mr. Walter S. Glynn, a sound and fee- 
less judge, takes Sealyhams as a dreadi ! 
example. ‘“‘ The craze for enormous ui- 
wieldy heads has led apparently to tie 
utter disregard of coats, which are 11 
truth really awful.’”’ That is not to sav, 
of course, that the real pinwire textu'> 
is unknown, but it is to be assumed thi t 
Mr. Glynn would not have spoken 12 
this strain if the other sort was not 
prevalent. 

The other burning question is that of 
size, which is now being hotly debated. 
As far as my own predilection goes, ! 
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FOUR POSSIBLE CHAMPIONS. Copyright. 
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must admit a preference for the medium class—well balanced, 
smart little terriers, full of fire and activity. The bigger ones 
are too heavy and lumbering. Ch. Gallant Gladeye always 
looks to me to represent a nicely proportioned, workmanlike 
type, devoid of exaggeration in any feature. She is the property 
of Mrs. Shephard, Cuffley Hill Farm, Cuffley, Herts, whose terriers 
illustrate this article. In response to my request Mrs. Shephard 
describes her ideal Sealyham. She wants soundness and activity, 
coupled with a small-sized dog. ‘“‘I have no use for the big 
ones,” she says, ‘‘ and I have also no use for the boneless weed. 
The medium-sized (18lb. bitch, 2olb. dog) is my ideal, set on 
low straight legs.”’ 

Having begun well with judiciously selected stock from 
two of the leading strains, Mrs. Shephard determined to keep to 
a high level by breeding only from bitches that have been shown 
and have won. With a number of good matrons in the kennel 
the way to success is made pleasant, although many breeders 
are strangely remiss in this respect, apparently thinking that 
the male is the one that counts, while the other does not matter. 
In reality, our knowledge concerning breeding problems is 
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extraordinarily limited, not so much, perhaps, in theory as in 
application to individual cases. We recognise the force of 
heredity, and, if we are modern, assent more or less to the verity 
of the Mendelian hypothesis, without being able to offer a 
plausible explanation of things that are constantly happening 
in everyday practice. How is it that some dogs and occasional 
bitches, no matter how they are mated, seldom fail to produce 
winners ? Why is it that the union of certain strains operates 
beneficially, while that of others, with equally irreproachable 
pedigrees, invariably goes wrong? We have to waste so much 
time in ascertaining results by actual experiment instead of 
having data to proceed upon that would serve approximately 
as a guide. The most we can do now is, by discarding the 
indifferent or mediocre, to seek to raise the level of our own 
particular family. Mrs: Shephard’s method of keeping up the 
quality of the bitches is bound to tell in the long run. 

She is also to be commended for studying the higher needs 
of her charges by making them all companions and _ friends. 
They are not merely inmates of a kennel, prized for the honours 
they bring. Even the Cinderellas, those of a more homely 
character that cannot aspire to the giddy heights of public 
competition, come under the same ameliorative influence, so 
that when they go to new homes they do not have to learn the 
meaning of human friendship, as so many do that only understand 
association with their own kind. Of the friendly qualities of 
Sealyhams Mrs. Shephard speaks highly. ‘‘ What companions 
they are! A Sealyham never forgets, and hates to be parted 
from his master. He loves children, and enjoys taking part 
in every kind of game. Gladeye appreciates hide and scek 
more than any other game, and she and my three year old boy 
spend all day long together. 

Careful breeding has not impaired the maternal instincts 
of the breed, which is prolific, four being regarded as a small 
litter, and the bitches are splendid mothers. The popularity 
of these fine little terriers remains undiminished. At one tine 
regarded by some as of mushroom growth, destined to last a 
brief time and then decline, they have gone on growing in favo 
constantly attracting new adherents in the exhibition wo! 
and obtaining a footing among the general public, who are ! 
responsive to new movements or passing phases. A draft 
five recently went from Cuffley to found a kennel in the Unit: 
States, and another has gone to India. The victory of a Sealyha 
at New York over all other breeds in the show has set 
ferment working that is likely to stimulate the Transatlant 
export trade. At our home shows the number of high-cla 
youngsters appearing cannot fail to be provecative of interest 
one of the most hopeful signs of the times being the distributio: 
of the best among many owners. It is nota case, as it is in several 
breeds, of one or two kennels dominating the rest, thus discouras- 
ing the smaller breeders, and stifling competition. One can 
never predict with any certainty whence to-morrow’s champions 
are coming. They may appear from the most unexpected 
quarters. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DEFOLIATION OF OAKS. 

To THE Epitor. 
S'n,—Reference was made in Country LIFE 
in December, 1922, and in July, 1923, to the 
se ious damage done to oak trees by the cater- 
pi lar of a small green moth named Tortrix 
Viridana. It was stated that the plague of 
caterpillars had been going on for several 
years in the South of England, and it is a 
relief to be able to note that this year not only 
is there much less damage done, but also the 
later spring and somewhat heavy rains pro- 
duced a very heavy crop of foliage. Trees 
once attacked are extremely susceptible to 
attacks of oak mildew (Oidium), and Mr. 
A. Arnold tells me that he has an entry in his 
forestry notes that the worst attack of cater- 
pillar he remembers took place the end of 
May, 1912, followed by mildew, which attacked 
all second growth—‘ both seedlings and old 
trees attacked.” The Forestry Commission 
hold the view that “ should the fungus attack 
the second growth the results may be serious,” 
but when the tree suffers (as long as it produces 
any green at all) from annual attacks of cater- 
pillar or mildew,the result is quite fatal. Whether 
it is safe to assume that the long continuation 
of frosts at night checked the hatch of eggs in 
the spring or if the heavy rains assisted in the 
destruction of young caterpillars is uncertain, 
but the fact remains that the hatch of moths 
was very greatly decreased and also appeared 
some ten days late. Some large woods are 
still to be seen bare of foliage and resembling 
winter in appearance, notably two seen from the 
railway between Winchester and Basingstoke. 
To prove the amount of destruction caused 
by the caterpillar and the mildew—singly or 
in combination—the following is of interest : 
A large timber merchant, who is also owner 
of some 1,500 acres or more, writes: ‘‘ I have 
had to cut hundreds of trees in my woods 
and shall be cutting more this winter, as I 
am convinced that for commercial purposes 
this caterpillar pest timber will not be of any 
more value, and in practice I find that the 
timber when cut is quite dead and in many 
cases the sap is rotten, and I have cut many 
thousands round this district in the same 
state.” Another timber buyer is getting oaks 
from a large forest at 1s. per cubic foot felled 
and a very short lead. As it costs 3d. per foot 
felling, this makes oak 9d. per foot—as he says 
due to supply exceeding demand (at the price 
of 1s. per foot he has to take small and large 
trees). Both these practical timber merchants 
look on Tortrix Viridana as being even more 
fatal to oaks in the future from the fact that 
in an area badly infected there is a complete 
lack of acorns and, therefore, in the forest areas 
of Hants, Sussex and Wilts, where regeneration 
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is the accepted form of production of future 
oak trees, there must be a shortage. It may 
be noted that an acorn lies dormant in the 
soil for a very long period, and the writer was 
in a wood of some fifteen acres last month, where 
every oak was cut in 1916 for war purposes, 
and yet now many seedling oaks are just coming 
through the surface—over eight years since 
the acorn fell. The soil is clay and presumably 
the acorn was deep i in the soil in many cases. 
It is very noticeable in the tracks where the 
oaks were dragged out to the loading point, 
and no doubt acorns were trodden in deeply 
by the feet of the horses—M. Portat. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 
To THE EpITor. 

S1r,—May I be permitted to reply very briefly 
to one or two points raised by Mr. Walter E. 
Collinge in a letter which appeared in your 
issue of July 19th, last. Your correspondent 
stigmatises my assertion that “the natural 
food of the herring-gull is fish ”’ as inaccurate. 
At the present day the food of the herring-gull 
is very varied, and it grows more so year by 
year, a fact which is stressed and deplored in 
my book ; but I adhere to my statement that 
the natural food of the bird is fish, and its 
comparatively recent change of diet is most 
regrettable. My assertions with regard to 
the destruction wrought among our smaller 
birds by the little owl are based largely upon 
the remains found in nests of this most destruc- 
tive alien, and detailed by myself and other 
observers. Facts obtained since the book 
was written serve to strengthen my accusa- 
tions. Since reading Mr. Collinge’s letter I 
have carefully checked all my references respect- 
ing this matter, and the only misquotation, if 
such it may be called, is that I have in one place 
given page 68 of Volume vi of “ British Birds,” 
instead of page 66.—LeEwis R. W. Loyp. 


“BLACK IS THE ROOK.” 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—On going with my camera one day to 
photograph a water-hen returning to her nest, 
I was surprised to find that most of her eggs 
had been sucked. On the following day the 
rest of the eggs had been destroyed, and all 
that remained in the nest were a few pieces of 
egg-shell. Determined to find out the nature 
of the robber, I put a hen’s egg in the nest each 
day. After paying many visits at various times 
I found that, though no egg was ever taken 
before 4.30 p.m., it had disappeared by morning. 
A hiding place was constructed and covered 
with rushes and boughs, the camera put into 
position and focussed on the nest. I waited 
in hiding from 5 o’clock till 7, and the light 
was beginning to fail when all of a sudden there 
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was a loud “‘ Ca-a-a, Ca-a-a, Ca-a-a,’’ and a rook 
flew twice round the hide. Then without any 
more fuss it flopped on to the nest, and with 
careful manceuvring picked up the egg and 
flew off with it. On another occasion I put 
two eggs in the nest and when the rook 
came it carried off one of them and then re- 
turned and sucked the other one at the nest. 
It tapped a small hole in the egg and then ate 
mouthfuls of it a little at a time. If it took 
a bite of egg-shell too that did not matter, it 
was swallowed as a matter of course. During 
another visit there was part of an empty shell 
lying beside some fresh eggs which had been 
put there. The rook first ate up the empty 
shell and then tackled the eggs. Without 
stopping it ate two of them, and was about to 
suck a third when the noise of my cinema camera 
frightened it. The pouch under its beak was 
nearly full so I do not think it could possibly 
have taken much more.—JOHN H. VICKERS. 
PHBE HESSEL’S EPITAPH. 
To THE EpITor. 

S1r,— With reference to the letter in the issue of 
July 12th, Melville’s ‘‘ Brighton” says: 
‘This woman is a Brighton celebrity who in 
any record of the town may not rightly be 
passed over without notice. Born at Stepney 
in 1713, at the age of 15 Phebe Smith fell 
in love with one of ‘ Kirke’s Lambs,’ Sam 
Golding. When Golding’s Regiment was or- 
dered, in 1728, to the West Indies, she dis- 
guised herself as a boy, and enlisted in the 5th 
Foot, also en route for that Colony. No sus- 
picion of her sex was entertained, and it was 
not until after Fontenoy, where she was wounded 
that she confided her story to General Pearce’s 
Wife who obtained her discharge, and so enabled 
her to return to England, and nurse her lover 
who had been invalided home and lay in 
Plymouth Hospital. Golding was retired from 
the Army on account of his wounds and 
given a pension, when the devoted couple 
married. Golding died some years after, and 
then Phcebe married Thomas Hessel who 
departed this life in 1792, when his wife 
became an itinerant vendor of fish and vege- 
tables. Subsequently she entered the Brighton 
Poor-House, but quitted it when the Prince 
of Wales settled on her a small annuity. She 
obtained leave to sit at the corner of the Steine 
and the Marine Parade, with a little basket 
containing sweets, pincushions and _ toys. 
‘Her appearance as she sat there was very 
quaint,’ so runs a contemporary account, ‘ and 
the long wash-leather mittens that covered her 
arms, her knitted woollen tippet, and the old 
bonnet from which appeared the frill of a thick 
comfortable looking cap called to her the 
attention of passers-by.’’—W. M. PECHELL. 
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THE BEE-KEEPERS’ TREK. 
To THE EpITorR. 


Sir,—An interesting spectacle may frequently 
be seen towards the end of July in north and 
north-east Yorkshire, for that is the season 
of the bee-keepers’ annual trek towards the 
moors in search of heather honey. This 
honey is greatly prized, and to give their bees 
an opportunity of collecting it while the heather 
is in full bloom, some people will travel many 
miles. Some bee-keepers arrange with farmers 
in the moorland districts to allow their hives 
to remain on the farm during the whole of 
August. Others make the event their annual 
holiday and one can see at times whole families, 
or single individuals, trekking for the moors 
with pony carts, caravans, or even hand- 
barrows, on which the hives are carried along 
with all the necessary impedimenta for a month 
of camping out amid the thousands of acres of 
purple heather which adorn the moors. Nor 
does the annual trek disturb the bees. They 
settle down at once and easily distinguish 
their own particular hive from half a dozen 
others within a radius of half a mile. The 
bee-keepers look on it as a holiday, and as 
heather honey is the most valuable honey, 
the increased price obtained for it more than 
compensates for any slight inconvenience of 
camping out.—W. S. 


“YE DOG WHIPER.” 
To THE EDIToR. 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of an 
old church dog whip, an implement in constant 


use about two hundred years ago. The farmers’ 
dogs often followed their masters to church, 





AN OLD CHURCH DOG WHIP. 


and were apt to disturb the congregation by 
their howls when the psalm-singing began. 
A man was deputed to keep this disturbing 
element outside, and in old church records 
his status is thus recognised : 


1653. Itm. paide to Wm. Richards for 
whippinge ye dogs out of church 
from Michaelm. till Xmas _ follow- 
ing . ‘ : ; ae Sek 

1730. Pd. Hewitt, ye dog whiper . 2 6 

1766 Aug. 22 Pd for a dog whip 
for the church : Meee 


‘These entries appear in the records of Great 
Staughton, Hunts. In a vestry meeting minute 
at Prestwick we are told that 13s. a year and 
a new coat every other year are voted to 
G. Grimshaw “for his pains in wakening 
sleepers in ye church, whipping out dogs, 
end keeping the pulpit and walls clean.”— 
F. W. Coss. 


OLD SHOOTING PRINTS. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—It was a pleasure to see reproduced 
in your number of July 12th, the six charming 
shooting prints after Morland and Ibbetson. 
Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson, in commenting 
on the inclusion in one set of several prints bear- 
ing the names of different artists and gravers, 
touches upon a question which is of some 
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interest to collectors and on which any new light 
may be welcome. As a matter of fact, in this 
set, if it can be called a set, there are more than 
six subjects, at least ten, I think, as follows : 
1, Hare Shooting (Morland-Simpson); 2, 
Partridge Shooting (Morland-Catton); 3, 
Snipe Shooting (Morland-Catton) ; 4, Duck 
Shooting No. 1 (Morland-Catton) ; 5, Duck 
Shooting No. 2 (Morland-Catton) ; 6, Wood- 
cock and Pheasant Shooting (Morland-Simp- 
son); 7, Coursing (Morland-Simpson); 8, 
Snipe Shooting (Morland-Wells) ; 9, Pheasant 
Shooting (Ibbetson-Dodd) ; and 10, Woodcock 
Shooting (Ibbetson-Dodd). The reproduced 
prints are 2, 3, 4, 5, 9 and 10. The earliest 
publication of which I have any notes are of 
four, two or Morland’s, (2) Partridge and 
(3) Snipe Shooting, dated February roth, 
1789, by T. Smith, from 35, New Bond Street, 
together with two of Ibbetson’s, (9) Pheasant and 
(10) Woodcock Shooting, on June 1st, 1890, by 
T. Smith, from 40, Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square. I am not sure whether T. Smith 
published the whole of Morland’s, which were, 
I think, all painted in 1789. However, that 
may be, during the year 1790 Simpson, of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, published periodically 
the whole of those painted by Morland, but 
did not apparently touch Ibbetson’s. Suntach 
engraved and published a set including both 
Morland’s and Ibbetson’s periodically between 
1790 and 1792, but ina smaller size. He seems 
to have been as mystified as is Mr. Hutchinson 
in identifying the smaller bird in Morland’s 
Woodcock and Pheasant Shooting, but decided 
that it was a grouse, and titles that plate, “‘ La 
Chasse du Grand Coq de Bruyére et Faison.” 
Later Simpson re-published his set of Morland’s, 
the “ format” being particularly attractive in 
the shape of a stipple border, a shield at the 
bottom within which is “ Morland, 1797.” 
We then have Colnaghi and Co.’s publication 
of July 1st, 1800, from 23, Cockspur Street, 
which included both Mo:land’s and Ibbetson’s, 
and then again on August 16th, 1804, J. P. 
Thompson of Great Newport Street, published 
the Morland pictures once more. If any of your 
readers could add any further information 
from dated specimens they may possess I 
should consider it a favour if they would iet me 
know.—GEORGE KENDAL. 


THE MARTEN. 
To THE EpsTor. 


Sir,—Last week I saw what I thought to be 
an intensely dark squirrel darting through some 
undergrowth in a wood in mid-Sussex. It 
was a rich, almost black, chestnut brown in 
colour, and rather surprised me, as it was so 
much darker than any squirrels I had seen 
in the district. A small wood growing around 
some ancient hammerponds, although sur- 
rounded on three sides by fruit gardens re- 
cently brought into cultivation and on the other 
by a deep railway cutting, is very secluded 
and, I believe, never visited by anyone but 
myself. It has become a veritable sanctuary 
for wild life. Moorhens breed on the banks 
of the hammerponds, and I have had three 
broods under observation for the last fort- 
night. Last week, on making my way through 
the hazel undergrowth towards one of the 
ponds, I was surprised to hear a moorhen 
making a great noise, evidently much alarmed at 
something. The hazels were tall and the ground 
underneath fairly open, and I could see to 
the edge of the pond. To my astonishment 
I saw a marten crouching at the edge of the 
bank, gazing out over the water. It was but a 
glimpse, for it immediately darted away through 
a tangle of bramble and undergrowth, and I 
had no chance to observe it closer. It was 
apparently in the pink of condition, as its fur 
shone in the sunlight that filtered through 
the hazel branches overhead. ‘The wood is 
a very wild tangle of undergrowth, with stretches 
of boggy ground connecting the ponds, and 
the railway cutting is equally wild, rocky 
ledges and pine trees forming the chief features 
of the banks. These end in a tunnel. I can 
only conclude that the marten was an escape 
and had taken refuge in the wood. But the 
supposed dark squirrel that I had seen was 
quite a mile from the wood, although it is 
connected with it by more or less scattered 
groups of pine trees and woods of mixed oaks 
and beeches. Before the railway was built a 
rather extensive wood extended for many acres 
all over the district. It was then noted for 
being the haunt of the golden oriel, these birds 
being then known to breed in the wood! 
Perhaps Miss Pitt might be able to suggest 
some theory to account for the presence of 
the marten.—H. T. C. 
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WHEN THE RABBIT LIES DOWN WITH THE 
DOVE. 


TABLE COMPANIONS. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—I am sending you this photograph of a 
dove sharing the rabbit’s meal of crushed oats 
and bran The dove has been with the 
rabbit about a month. Another dove, recently 
put with them, also feeds out of the same 
dish, but is more timid and would not permit 
me to photograph her.—ErNeEst C. WHiITr. 


A CUCKOO CALLING IN JULY. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I was very astonished on July 21st, in 
Herefordshire, a month after the cuckoos had 
become silent, to hear one call three times, the 
notes being as clear, full and sonorous as on a 
day in May. The bird was close to me in some 
willows on the small island of a pond. My 
head-gardener told me he also had heard it 
a few days before. When I heard it, there was 
a slight lull in a continuous downpour of 
thunder rain.—HUvBERT ASTLEY. 





THE VILLAGE MILLER. 

To THE EprTor. 
Sir,—In past days every village had its mill 
where wholesome flour was ground for the 
inhabitants of the district around. To-day 
many of these mills have vanished or lie in 
ruins, driven out of business by big steam 
mills whose steel rollers crush all the goodness 
out of the flour. Now has come the slogan, 
‘Eat wholemeal flour,’ and here and there 
the survivors of the old régime are doing brisk 
business. The miller here shown occupies a 
picturesque mill at the foot of Scafell in a 
Lake District valley, and he and his business 
are still “ going strong.”” The machinery is 
driven by a mountain stream providing ample 
water power for the big double wheel.—Mary 
C. Farr. 





‘* THERE WAS A JOLLY MILLER.” 
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LORD DERBY’S COLLECTION OF LIVERPOOL 
CUPS 


PHAROS THE LATEST CONTRIBUTOR. 


ae ACH year three Liverpool Cups are run for—the Spring, 
; Summer and Autumn trophies. Lord Derby has won 
— a remarkable number of them during the last twenty 
is years, a reminder of that fact coming last week-end 
a when, with Pharos, he won the Liverpool Summer 
Cup of 1924. It follows that, having been so successful, he must 
have had many other horses coming near to winning. Thus, 
at the Spring Meeting this year Moabite was third to Silver 
Band, and the same horse was second for the Summer Cup last 
season. Strange to say, Lord Derby did not win one of the 
cups last year. When one, however, comes to look back, it is 
possible to recall Liverpool Cups won by Canterbury Pilgrim, 
Chiselhampton, Golden Rule, Alt Mark, Crestfallen (who dead- 
heated), Pellisson (twice), Glasalt, Chaucer (twice), Bridge of 
Canny, Swynford, Santa Cruz, Redhead and Crevasse. To that 
long and interesting list must now be added the name of Pharos. 

Of the group mentioned, I have no doubt the one which 
brought more fame to Lord Derby than any other, in a breeding 
sense, was Canterbury Pilgrim, whose win of the Summer Cup 
took place in the same year as Persimmon won the Derby for 
King Edward. For in due course the mare came to take up 
stud duties, and then did she become the dam of that great 
little horse by St. Simon named Chaucer, who stil! flourishes. 
In 1907, having been mated with John o’ Gaunt, Canterbury 
Pilgrim bred Swynford, who, as is well known, ranks to-day as 
one of the greatest sires in the world. He is, for example, the 
sire of the Derby winner, Sansovino. It will be understood, 
therefore, what a deal of significance there was in the win of 
that particular Liverpool Cup by Canterbury Pilgrim, for the 
daughter of Tristan and Pilgrimage was destined to be the 
chief foundation stone, as it were, of the fine breeding edifice 
which Lord Derby has built up during the last quarter of a 
century. Swynford himself won a Liverpool Cup prior to his 
winning of the St. Leger in 1910. The gallant Chaucer seemed 
to love winning at Liverpool, and he, too, came to sire winners 
that followed in his footsteps there. 

Pharos, by Phalaris from Scapa Flow, is directly related 
to Chaucer, that horse being the sire of the dam of Pharos. 
Scapa Flow was foaled in 1914, and six years later she foaled 
Pharos, who last week-end won the Summer Cup with gst. 
on his back. Moreover, his trainer, the Hon. George Lambton, 
was very confident that he would win, providing there were 
to be no deluge, as when the horse had his chance washed away 
on City and Suburban day at Epsom. The trainer was obviously 
ignoring that form, and assumed on what private gallops showed 
him that the four year old was back to what he was when second 
to Papyrus for the Derby last year. Well, it all came out right, 
though I imagine the trainer must have been astonished by the 
ease of the victory. 

His jockey, Weston, was sitting up in his irons before the 
winning-post was passed. That shows how very easy was 
the win. The long distance horse, Baton Rouge, in Mr. Somer- 
ville Tattersall’s colours, was second, and then came the three 
year old, Cockpit, who the previous week had been second to 
Pondoland for the Anniversary Cup at Sandown Park. Haine, 
the dead-heater with Zodiac for the Irish Derby, ran badly, 
though very much expected to do otherwise, and all the three 
year olds that ran were discredited with the exception of Cockpit. 
Of course, one has heard it said again that Lord Derby’s horses 
are unduly favoured by the handicapper at Liverpool, but such 
criticism shows rank bad sportsmanship and is most unfair 
not only towards Lord Derby and his trainer, but where the 
handicapper is concerned. It was not suggested before the 
race that Pharos was too leniently handicapped ! 

Some people only seem to discover these things after the 
event and when viewing circumstances in the light of the result. 
Lord Derby, naturally, wins a good many races at Liverpool, 
for the very good reason that he runs many horses, far more 
than any other owner, and he probably tells his trainer to prepare 
his horses with a view to running at Liverpool, knowing, as he 
must do, that whatever he runs there is backed by the public, 
10 matter what the private stable estimate may be. Lord 
lerby is a considerate man, and proud, I take it, of his popu- 
l.rity in Lancashire, which is a reason why he wishes the public 
‘o have the best run possible for their money. His horses go 
‘aere properly trained to the day, and he wins many races, 
though I have known him have comparatively poor experiences 
cven at Liverpool. Why, only a year ago, at the corresponding 
meeting, he could not win a single race! People who talk rashly 
«bout favours being showered on Lord Derby by the Liverpool 
handicapper conveniently overlook a happening of that kind. 

An incident of first-class importance at last week’s Liverpool 
meeting was the short head beating of Polyphontes by Twelve 
Yointer, the winner of the Eclipse Stakes being in receipt of 
&'b. from the four year old. It is certain that most good judges 
oi racing who had seen the very easy way in which Polyphontes 
won the Eclipse Stakes would never have anticipated the suc¢ess 
of Twelve Pointer, though the book of form, which often fails 
us, did warn us that on r4lb. altered terms the four year old 





had a reasonable chance of reversing some running at Lingfield 
Park in May, when Polyphontes beat Twelve Pointer at 22]b. 
Yet, in the meantine, Polyphontes had won the Ascot Derby 
and the Eclipse Stakes, suggesting vast and rapid improvement, 
as is often the case with big horses. Apparently the improvement 
had not been as marked as was thought, or it may be, of course, 
that Twelve Pointer has never been the good horse he is to-day. 

A furlong from home Polyphontes appeared to have the 
race won. Inkerman, whom Mr. Reid Walker fancied, clearly 
would not win. The only possible danger was Twelve Pointer, 
but, as I have said, Polyphontes gave the idea that he had got 
the issue in his safe keeping. Then did the thing happen very 
gradually but surely. Carslake drove his horse along for all 
he was worth, and McLachlan on the favourite was not asleep. 
He was quick to apprehend any possible trouble, for he kept his 
colt hard at it, only it seemed as if his long stride could not 
quicken. And so Twelve Pointer gradually drew up, and just 
on the post, when Polyphontes appeared to stagger a bit under 
the extreme pressure, the former had the best part of his head 
in front. Such a desperately near thing was it as that. 

The result calls for slight re-shaping of ideas where the 
Eclipse Stakes winner is concerned. He is not going to be such 
a wonder after all. For instance, it is no certainty now that he 
will do the big things that Swynford did as a three year old, 
culminating in a St. Leger victory. All the same, we shall 
still have to reckon with him. It remains to be seen how San- 
sovino has got over his two races at Ascot. Meanwhile, he has 
sensibly been indulged with a rest preparatory to resuming serious 
work in view of the St. Leger. Then it must never be lost sight 
of that Straitlace is going to be a formidable competitor at 
Doncaster. She has not much to do to-day (Friday) to win 
the Nassau Stakes, but she has only to win in very easy style 
to harden the belief of many that she is going to be a very lively 
candidate for St. Leger honours. 

Lord Derby won one or two other races last week. Moabite 
beat three others for the Abbeystead Plate, but it was not a 
race except for a quarter of a mile at most; and though the 
winner won easily, his jockey should have been reprimanded 
for allowing his horse to hang on to Norseman (who thereby 
impeded Dark Fox) as he brushed past him when commencing 
his run to the winning post. The effect was to unbalance both 
of the other horses. Sunstone won the Molyneux Cup for Mrs. 
Arthur James, and in that way the Hon. George Lambton trained 
the winners of the chief handicaps at the meeting. Sunstone 
is by Sunstar from Stonyford, a delightful mare by Swynford 
that came in first for the New Oaks of 1918 and then was dis- 
qualified in favour of My Dear. 

One recalls at a time like this how for the Ham Stakes at 
Goodwood last year Mr. Lambton saddled both Sunstone and 
Sansovino. The public knew nothing of the latter, for the 
very good reason that he was making a first appearance on a 
racecourse. Sunstone was a 4 to I chance and Sansovino at 
10 tor. You can imagine the surprise there was when Sansovino 
won easily from the favourite, Cleone, in Lord Woolavington’s 
colours, and Sunstone was not in the first three. He did win 
subsequently, but he has proved to be no more than a sprinter, 
and this win of the Molyneux Cup was quite the best thing 
he has done. 

Goodwood Meeting is being concluded as these notes are 
with the reader. We shall then know what the luck of people 
who bet has been, whether the Stewards’ Cup has produced 
a big surprise or whether some well backed one has survived 
all the many chances of bad luck both at the start and through 
the scramble of a race; whether, too, Teresina has won the 
Goodwood Cup, which at the time of writing she is so much 
expected to do. I expect Straitlace will do her part once more 
in the right way, and it would not surprise me were a colt with 
the honoured name of Balfour to win the Molecomb Stakes on 
the last day of the meeting. He is one of those leased by Lord 
Lonsdale from the National Stud, and is esteemed in the Beck- 
hampton stable, which shelters so many high-class two year olds. 

I cannot say too good a word for Mr. C. M. Prior’s latest 
book on the thoroughbred horse in this country. His volumes, 
published at intervals and constituting a “‘ Register of Thorough- 
bred Stallions,’ are of incalculable value, and I confess I am 
always referring to them. The latest work, however, is ‘‘ Early 
Records of the Thoroughbred Horse,’’ and contains reproductions 
of some original stud books and other papers of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Prior undertook a tedious and difficult task, 
however much the result of his researches gave him pleasure 
and will give pleasure and profit to us, when he probed into the 
periods prior to that covered by the present General Stud Book. 
In this book he has enlightened us in quite an astonishing way ; 
things that seemed hopelessly obscure have been made much 
clearer; and no lover of the British thoroughbred horse must 
miss securing the book, which is issued from the Sportsman 
Office in London. Not only is it instructive, but its value is 
of a’ permanent character, and Mr. Prior is to be warmly con- 
gratulated. PHILIPPOS. 
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THE JUBILEE OF LAWN TENNIS 


T may be said that lawn tennis celebrates its Jubilee this 
year. Games of a kind more or less remotely resembling 
it had been known in isolated cases both in England and 
abroad long before 1874, but it was in that spring and summer 
that Major Walter Clopton Wingfield first introduced his 

game of sphairistické to the public. 

A considerable controversy arose in the succeeding years 
as to the origin of the game and whether or not Major Wingfield 
should be called its inventor. Some of the game players of that 
time would not have it at all ; others rather grudgingly ‘‘ allowed ” 
Major Wingfield to be the re-discoverer of a game that had 
existed generations before. However, in the course of years, 
when the names of J. H. Hale, G. Peter Moore, Pereira and others 
of the pioneers have been almost forgotten, that of Wingfield 
remains. 

The court, racket, and balls were, of course, very different 
in the early days from what they are at the present time, and 
in each case it was a process of evolution. Major Wingfield’s 
court was hour-glass shaped, Mr. Hale’s was a rectangle, and it 
was not until the ’eighties that the shape, the varicus lines 
and the height of the net approximated to what they are now. 
Racquets in the early days were hard to get. They were 
evolved from the implements used in the games of tennis or 
rackets, and in shape and size they varied greatly, but nearly 
all, though not all of them, had an inclined head, and it was 
not until the ’eighties that the racquet with the straight head 
was entirely adopted. The name that lawn tennis players 
should most revere in connection with the evolution of the 
ball is that of J. M. Heathcote of Conington Castle, Peter- 
borough, who thought of the idea of covering the indiarubber 
ball with flannel. 

Two other men to whom lawn tennis in its early stages 
owes much were Julian Marshall and H. Jones, better known as 
‘‘ Cavendish,” the famous writer on whist and other card games. 
Julian Marshall, a man of great culture and wide interests and 
a delightful writer, had much to do with the progress of lawn 
tennis. He was hon. secretary to the All-England Club, which, 
preceding 1874, was a croquet club, during an important phase 
from the early to the late ’eighties. It was, perhaps, in the 
evolution of the laws that Marshall’s influence was most felt. 
From the several sets laid down by Wingfield, Hale, etc., the 


first authoritative code was made by the Marylebone Cric:et 
Club Tennis Sub-Committee. Later came a joint code by the 
M.C.C. and All-England Club, and later again the name of che 
M.C.C. disappeared. Many and sometimes acrimonious \ »re 
the discussions about various points, e.g., if a ball might be 
volleyed before it had passed the net, and the amount Mars’ all 
and “‘ Cavendish ”’ wrote on the various questions which cropped 
up filled many columns. 

In 1877 came the first championship of the All-Eng! nd 
Club, the forerunner of so many Wimbledons. ‘‘ Cavendish ” 
was the referee, and in the prospectus intending compet: ‘ors 
were reminded that they would have to bring their own racqu: ts! 
There was only the one competition for men’s singles, and ;.ine 
dozen balls were specially ordered for the great event. he 
winner was S. W. Gore, an old Harrovian and an all-round 
player of games. 

The two players whose names will always stand highest 
as pioneers of the game are the brothers William and Ex = 
Renshaw. The earliest leading players of the game, such 
S. W. Gore, W. C. Marshall, C. G. Heathcote, P. F. Hadow a 
J. T. Hartley, had all been racket or tennis players, and their 
style had been founded on the principles of those games. It 
was the Renshaws who did more than anyone else to develop 
the game they found into what eventually became modern lawn 
tennis. They set not only a style but a fashion in the eighties, 
After their time—though, there were giants among players, such, 
as Pim, the Baddeleys, and others—the popularity of the game 
was temporarily not so great. And even in the days when those 
priceless artists, the Dohertys, were in their prime one could go 
to Wimbledon and be pretty sure of a seat without arranging 
for one beforehand. It was a few years before the war that the 
popularity of the game began to increase by leaps and bounds. 
It was then spreading to all countries of the world. Since war 
it has become the most universal of games and is probably played 
by more people than any other. 

If Major Wingfield, ‘“‘ Cavendish’”’ and others could see 
the Centre Court at the new Wimbledon on a day when the 
final of the men’s singles is being played, or when Mlle. Lenglen 
is appearing, they would indeed be surprised to find the infant 
they nursed so carefully has grown to be such a giant among its 
fellows. E. B. NoeEt. 


THE OLYMPIC CHAMPION 


HE Olympic lawn tennis meeting constituted a return 

match after Wimbledon. In his full and interesting 
account of it Mr. Wallis Myers, while finding much 

that was unsatisfactory in the arrangements, states 

that with the surface itself or with the ball used on it 

no fault could be found. He reports Mr. Manuel Alonso as 
wishing he could play all his matches on such a fast, unyielding 
surface, and several players are quoted as approving of a ball 
that was fast and true and jumped high. I did not see this 
return match myself, but assume from the account that it was 
played, as compared with Wimbledon, on what cricketers would 
call a faster wicket, but that in essentials the conditions were such 
as to provide a fair test of skill. At Wimbledon, it will be re- 
membered, the Americans carried off four championship titles 
out of eight, but without winning either of the two singles, 
which are regarded by the public as the chief competitions. 
In France, in these faster conditions and in the absence of Mlle. 
Lenglen, they swept the board. Their superiority was even 
more conclusive than the results showed ; for neither Mr. Tilden 
nor Mr. Johnston was playing, and until something has occurred 
to show that they are no longer in their form of 1923 and earlier 
years, they can no more be ruled out during a temporary absence 
than Mlle. Lenglen can be ruled out. Moreover, all the reports 
suggest that the crowds were allowed to influence the umpires’ 
decisions in some of the matches and that the crowd made no 
bones about being hostile to the Americans. Mr. Richards, the 
winner of the Olympic Singles, started favourite at Wimbledon. 
His position was partly due to his standing in his own country ; 
partly to his having proved his capacity to play on the Centre 
‘Court by his showing against Mr. Johnston the champion of 
1923. He went down to M. Borotra, and by a conclusive margin ; 
she did win one set, but lost twenty-two games out of the thirty- 
-five played. I had expected him to win myself, but could 
not find that his play justified the verdict of his countrymen 
that he was much below his form. As far as Mr. Richards was 
not playing his normal game, it was, it seemed to me, because 
_M. Borotra’ compelled him to modify it. In meeting M. 
Borotra he met a player whose peculiar excellences prevented 
‘him from profiting by his own. Mr. Richards has no weakness, 
but his strength in attack consists largely in the range of his 
cross volleys, and in defence he repeatedly avoids the neck-or- 
nothing passing drive from the base line by using a lob of perfect 
length. He could not—taking the match as a whole—keep 
.M. Borotra from the net with his ground strokes; and M. 
{Borotra’s speed enabled him, when there, to reach the cross volleys 







—and that, of course, was the end of it. Mr. Richards had to 
ask himself for a service that would assure him position in one 
stroke, and that seemed to be the explanation of his making more 
faults than usual; as for his long lob, instead of its sending his 
opponent tearing back to the base-line to return another at a 
disadvantage, all it meant was that M. Borotra chassé-ed 
collectedly backwards, steadied himself, and swept the ball 
downwards with an easy swing to whichever side-line took his 
fancy. As I saw the match, M. Borotra at his best would always 
be likely to beat Mr. Richards at his best, because his methods 
were those which would cause Mr. Richards most embarrass- 
ment; but it by no means followed that Mr. Richards might not 
beat on his merits a player—if such there were—-with the methods 
to embarrass M. Borotra. It would appear from Mr. Myers’ 
report that M. Cochet has those methods. Those who have 
been fortunate enough to see M. Cochet play will know what is 
meant by his standing in to the ball and “‘ leaning on it’’; he 
knows M. Borotra and eschewed the lob, and he beat him. In 
the final, Mr. Richards, who had come through the non-Borctra 
half of the draw, beat M. Cochet in a five-set match. Previously 
he had had to play five sets against Mr. Sleem and also against 
M. Lacoste; the balls seem to have run for him in this second 
match, for having to win the fourth and fifth sets he “‘ hit the lines 
time and again from losing positions.’”’ He beat Mr. Alonso 
in four sets after winning the first two 7-5, 10-8. It all reads as 
if some one of several players would have won that Olympic 
championship with the luck, that Mr. Richards had the luck, 
and that he was the best entitled to it, since he is the readies to 
profit by it when it comes and in whatever form it comes. [n 
such athletic competitions as a long jump, a man may win w:‘h 
a method which admits of his making a complete fiasco of to 
out of three attempts if it allows him to do his best with a third. 
At League football it is not essential that the winning side shou.d 
have risen to the greatest heights ; it may suffice if it never fails 
much below its best. Lawn tennis comes between the two. 
The champion must be at his best for three events out of five 
Of aJl players Mr. Richards is most likely to be that—as was 
Anthony Wilding before him. His best game is less overwhelmi:ig 
than that of Mr. Alonso or M. Borotra at his best, and it is 
less judgmatic and less perfectly balanced in strokes than “I. 
Lacoste’s, but it is brilliant, balanced and tactically sound. Moze- 
over, he is less likely to acquiesce in the loss of a set that does not 
appear essential than any of the others. Now and again Mr. 

Richards will pull that set out of the fire where we would 
lose it and with it a match that might have been won. . E. M. 
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Aug. 2nd, 1924. 


GROUSE PROSPECTS 


E have received from Messrs. Tom 

VW and James Speedy of Edinburgh 

the following reports gathered 
throughout Scotland. 

CAITHNEsSS.—Grouse possibilities are here 
rather ill-defined. Disease was last year sus- 
pected, and in any event the stock of birds, 
which had been abnormally heavy for the two 
previous seasons, was scanty last year. The 
preceding winter had been a wet, warm and 
open one, practically no snow had fallen, but 
last winter was wild and tempestuous, while 
heavy drifts of snow fell and lay on the hills 
for 2 considerable period. The effect was to 
drive the grouse from the high ground down 
to the seaboard. The keepers thought that 
if there had been disease during the previous 
year the snow would clean the ground and kill 
off the weakly birds. There was a fair stock, but, 
unfortunately, the April snowstorm drove the 
birds to the sea coast, where they remained to 
nest. The result at the moment is that the 
higher ground, roughly from ten miles inland 
towards Sutherlandshire and in the hills adjoin- 
ing Caithness, is short, and the seaboard, 
where there is excellent heather, carries the 
main stock, which is in some places abnormally 
large. There is no sign of dead birds and 
where odd ones have been picked up they are 
in good condition, as is testitied by the last one 
reported weighing 29$0z. 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE.—The following report 
comes from a reliable source: ‘‘I am sorry 
to say the grouse prospects are very poor, in 
fact, I don’t think we will have much shooting, 
if any. Disease played havoc during March, 
April and May and I am still getting birds dead 
and dying. ‘The March snowstorm reduced 
the birds in condition as there were four days 
when they could not get one particle of food, 
the snow being three and a half feet deep on the 
level. The grouse came down by the thou- 
sands and I picked up a few which had died 
of pure starvation ; shortly after they died like 
flies. We had a splendid stock on the ground, in 
fact, too many. On ground where we shot 1,000 
brace last year, I don’t believe there are twenty 
brace of birds now, both old and young. 
We have had a good nesting season so far 
as the weather was concerned and any nests 
I got hatched off all right, but the chicks died 
a few days after hatching, which shows the 
young are affected before hatching or else 
immediately after. I am afraid we have a 
great deal to learn about grouse disease yet.” 

ABERDEENSHIRE (Braemar).—Prospects are 
much better than last year. Though there are 
a good many barren pairs of birds on the high 
ground; conditions generally point to an 
improvement in the bags. ‘here is no sign 
of disease. 

(Ballater)—At the present time there is 
no promise of heavy bags. ‘The snowstorm 
at the commencement of the nesting season 
did much harm, that on May 3rd deposited 
8ins. of snow on the higher ground, and on the 
gth it was increased to 12ins. The grouse, 
as a consequence, abandoned their nests and 
formed packs, the second nesting averaging 
from four to six eggs. ‘‘ Cheepers’’ are 
inevitable on the ‘‘ Twelfth.” Another report 
from the north side of Ballater bears out that 
for the reasons above recited, prospects are not 
very bright on the higher moors. On the 
lower moors some good coveys of strong 
birds have been seen, besides others with only 
two or three young birds. 

(Aboyne).—Birds on the low ground have 
dcne fairly well. They are good. strong, 
healthy chicks, but on the high ground second 
he ichings are the main stand-by. On the whole, 
re: ults equal to those of last year are anticipated. 
O'1 birds are looking well. 

(North).—Little can be said about grouse 
Prospects as yet. Some good, strong coveys 

been seen and a fair season is indicated. 

KINCARDINESHIRE.—Grouse are likely to 
be fairly good. The heavy rains in April 
di ve a good many hens off their nests, especi- 
ally on the flat moors, but, as this happened 
ea:ly they nested again. At the time of writing 
sev~ral hens are still sitting, while numbers of 
geod healthy broods are to be seen. ‘“ Cheep- 
ers ’’ are always to be found on the “ Twelfth,” 
but this season there will be more than usual. 

MoraysHireE (Lower Speyside)—A reli- 
able keeper writes as follows : “ The prospects 
of rouse around here are not so good as we 
atone time hoped. The sharp snowstorm the 
first week of May, with hard frost, did damage 
on the high ground, and the result is second 
Nesting and small coveys. There is no sign 
of disease and the storm did not seriously affect 
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the low-lying moors. The first young birds 
were seen on May 15th; the average nest was 
seven eggs and they hatched well. Grouse 
generally are better than last year.” 

(Forres District).—Though coveys are 

small in number and very unequal in size, 
prospects may be described as fair. Up to 
May 7th conditions were favourable, but the 
severe storm of snow, sleet and rain drove many 
of the grouse off their nests. Those that were 
not flooded off were starved off in exposed 
places, the keen nights of frost which followed 
spoiling a large number of eggs. There has 
been no disease in the district. 
; ARGYLLSHIRE.—Grouse here are gradually 
improving. The Argyllshire Vermin Club has 
been largely instrumental, and every keeper 
should collaborate to the best of his ability. 
Since a number of the moors remain under- 
staffed results must be gradual, a single keeper 
having at times as much as 15,000 acres under- 
his charge, while others less heavily burdened 
have general estate work to do. Reports from 
the Lorn (Mainland) district indicate that grouse 
should be fairly good. There has been little 
or no sign of disease and birds look healthy. 

(Tarbert).—Grouse prospects in this dis- 
trict are very good. Coveys are large and 
number from eight to ten, so that with favour- 
able weather good sport is assured. Reports 
from other districts harp on late nesting and 
nests not too well filled ; six, seven and eight 
eggs, with a few containing nine, being the 
general experience. However, they hatched 
out well and few infertile eggs were left behind. 
Weather was favourable during the hatching 
season, though towards the end of May wet 
set in, happily unaccompanied by cold. In 
the first week of June there were eight degrees 
of frost on the low ground, but damage was 
slight because hens that had not hatched out 
were sitting close. Young chicks are now 
quite strong and able to look after themselves. 
Stags are improving rapidly, pasture is plentiful, 
so that sunshine alone is needed. The death- 
rate among hinds and calves was high, but they 
are now looking wonderfully well and a good 
sprinkling of calves is to be seen. Granted 
reasonable weather, prospects are good. 

PERTHSHIRE (Last).—Last season East 
Perthshire did very well, and a cheerful attitude 
prevails to-day. Towards the end of May a 
number of coveys of good strong birds were 
about, and others had still to hatch and no 
sign of disease. Nests with an average of 
six and a half are behind last year. ‘Towards 
the middle of June birds were plentiful and 
many strong on the wing, though a number of 
second nestings from hens still sitting will 
contribute a proportion of immature birds. 
Reports during the first week in July continued 
favourable, exceptions coming from the high 
ground where a number of deaths among old 
birds resulted from bad heather. 

(Central) —The following report comes 
from a reliable gamekeeper: ‘‘I am _ very 
reticent as to prospects at the moment. Nests 
contained from six to eight, and hatched all 
right, but the long continued cold wet weather 
has reduced the coveys considerably. Heather 
is slow in developing young shoots. We have 
picked up a few young birds dead, half grown 
and quite plump, but I do not think it is dis- 
ease ; I blame the bad heather. Should the 
weather turn warmer a fair show seems 
likely.”’ 

(West).—Prospects are not very bright ; 
broods are small, averaging about five and six 
birds. Towards the end of June there were 
some late nests still to hatch. A number were 
flooded during the proper hatching period and 
many young birds were drowned. 

(Rannoch ODistrict)—During the first 
week in June a good season was expected, 
subject to the risks of disease and weather. 
Since then stormy and cold weather has dimin- 
ished estimates, while the bleaching of heather 
by frost and snow has delayed growth. Fortu- 
nately, disease has not appeared, although some 
miles farther north cases have been reported. 
A recent communication emphasises the trouble 
on the high ground, where coveys are small and 
few in number, varying from two to five, with 
many barren birds. On the lower reaches 
conditions are much better and indicate an 
average of from five to seven. 

FORFARSHIRE.—The moors are very quiet, 
which, in itself is not a bad sign. Hatching 
has not been good, cases having been reported 
of fertile eggs not hatching out, with, as a con- 
sequence, broods small in number, five, six 
and seven being most common, scarcely any 
exceeding nine young birds. As there is no 
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sign of disease, results should be about equal 
to last season. 

(Glenisla)—The cold wet weather has 
been detrimental to grouse, especially on the 
high ground, so that the season can hardly 
attain average dimensions. Few of the coveys 
run to more than four, five and six. The low 
ground, where the birds have concentrated, 
offers better prospects. On the whole the 
season will not be so good as either of the 
last two years. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE, — Disease on the 
moors to the north and west has been very 
prevalent, much more so than in the eastern 
districts. During March and the first fortnight 
of April the proprietor of an extensive grouse 
moor picked up over sixty dead birds, which, 
with the exception of two, were all cocks. 
Disease was diagnosed in the cases sent for 
examination. The majority of victims were in 
full plumage and were not lean, but their 
crops proved to be full of frosted heather. 
After the first week of May no recently dead 
birds were to be seen. The prospects, there- 
fore, can be put down as on a par with two years 
ago. In the Newton Stewart district several 
dead birds were examined at the end of May 
and the verdict was grouse disease. Grouse 
prospects, therefore, are very doubtful. The 
hatching was very good and the nests fairly 
well filled. ‘The severe frosts about April 
2oth blackened all the heather, and we are 
informed that the early birds mostly succumbed 
to the frosted heather. In April grouse disease 
broke out all over the county, also in Wig- 
townshire. : 

LANARKSHIRE.—The grouse in various 
districts are promising well. ‘The broods are 
below the average of last year, but are neverthe- 
less good, there being about seven birds to 
the covey. They are strong and healthy. 

MIDLOTHIAN AND SELKIRKSHIRE.—Grouse 
will be about a fortnight late. It is not to be 
a good season, but better than the past two. 
There is no disease, but a lot of the early nests 
were destroyed. 

(Pentlands).—Grouse hatched out well, 
but nests were not well filled. The coveys are 
small, some of them with three or four birds. 
No disease is reported from the district. 
June roth, which was cold and stormy, did 
a lot of damage and numbers of young birds 
were drowned or perished with the cold. 
Taking everything into consideration, sport 
will be better on the Pentlands than during 
the last two years. 

DumparTONSHIRE.—As far as can be 
judged the grouse prospects are fairly good, 
but on some of the higher places a number of 
nests were destroyed. : 

STIRLINGSHIRE.—The grouse are looking 
extra well. They are fine strong birds and 
broods are fairly large. ae 

DuMFRIESSHIRE.—The prospects are simi- 


-lar to those of Kirkcudbrightshire. ‘Towards 


the end of May a certain number of dead grouse, 
mostly cocks, were found, but we understan 
that it was not disease. ‘The deaths were 
caused through want of food owing to the 
frosted state of the heather. : 

PEEBLESSHIRE.—The grouse are looking 
very healthy, no sign of any disease. They 
nested quite well, but many of the nests were 
late. Eggs have hatched out on an average of 
about eight eggs to the clutch. The early 
hatched birds are about half grown. On the 
high altitudes birds are scarce owing to the wet 
spring and heather injury by spring frosts. 
Young heather is making rapid growth, and, 
from all accounts, sport should be quite fair. | 

East LortuiaN (Lammermoors).—As 18 
widely known grouse have been much below 
the average for several years, in fact, prospects 
are not bright, and in many instances bags 
will be poor. 

AYRSHIRE.—The stock of birds was here 
greatly depleted last season by a bad attack 
of disease. In certain districts they nested 
and hatched out fairly well in spite of the bad 
storm. But coveys are small, averaging from 
three to six birds, this no doubt as a con- 
sequence of bad feeding conditions. The 
heather has been very backward and has not 
yet recovered from the inclement earlier con- 
ditions. In some parts, towards Cumnock, for 
instance, disease is rampant and very little 
shooting will take place. 

BANFFSHIRE (Tomintoul).—So far as can be 
ascertained the prospects are better than last 
year, although a good many barren birds are to 
be seen on the high ground. 





(Other reports held over for want of space.) 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


ARRANGING AUTUMN AUCTIONS 


LREADY many auctions have been 
appointed for the autumn, and this 
is fairly convincing proof of the 
healthy state of the market for real 
estate. The season that closes to- 
day must be accounted in all re- 

spects satisfactory, for a very large volume of 
landed and other property has been submitted, 
and the results have invariably been pleasing to 
the vendors. August is more or less of a holiday 
in the auction rooms, at any rate in London, 
but considerable public sales often take place 
elsewhere, and, both in town and country, 
there is only a brief and partial slackening of 
the pace as regards private treaty. 


SHORTGROVE SOLD FOR £44,000. 


ON Monday, at Hanover Square, the Essex 
seat, Shortgrove, near Saffron Walden, was 
sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, for 
Adéle Lady Meyer, and realised £44,000. The 
history of its manor goes back to before the 
Norman Conquest. The estate was bequeathed 
to the City Convent of St. Bartholomew, and it 
was bought by Giles Dent, a city alderman, 
whose son built the present mansion in the 
reign of Queen Anne. Wiliiam Pitt, the 
younger, was a frequent visitor when Short- 
grove belonged to Joseph Smith, his friend and 
secretary. Lord Cardross acquired the estate 
in 1892, and it was afterwards owned by Mr. 
James Bailey, M.P., from whom it was pur- 
chased by the late Sir Carl Meyer. The estate 
is 1,080 acres, and besides the mansion, many 
farms and the lordship of the manor are in- 
cluded in the sale. The buyer is a client of 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., and Shortgrove 
is to be kept as a private residential property. 


MILLIONAIRE’S ESTATE SOLD. 


STOCKGROVE, the estate of the late Mr. 

J. Trueman Mills, near Leighton Buzzard 
and Bletchley, has been sold as a whole by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. It is a 
comfortable house of moderate size, with 
1,840 acres, in admirable order throughout, 
for the late owner left over four millions 
sterling. The woods afford first-rate sport, 
and the seat is well situated for following the 
Whaddon Chase and Oakley Foxhounds. 
The history of the manor was recited in the 
Estate Market page of Country Lire on July 5th 
and there is no need to reiterate it. 

Hollywood Manor, Kingsdown, on the 
Kentish hills, a few miles from Swanley Junc- 
tion and Sevenoaks, 208 acres, has also found 
a buyer through the Hanover Square firm. 

Among the contemplated autumn sales an- 

nounced by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
may be mentioned those of Mrs. Pantia Ralli’s 
superb estate in Surrey, Ashtead Park, a dignified 
Georgian mansion in a park of rare beauty ; 
Lord Boston’s riverside residence, with fishing 
rights, Hedsor Wharf estate, near Cookham 
and Taplow, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Vernon and Son; some thousands of acres 
of Lord Cobham’s North Kent land, with 
frontages to both the Thames and the Medway, 
jointly with Messrs. H. and R. L. Cobb; 
and others to which reference has quite lately 
been made in these columns. They could be 
classified under many headings—for example 
the building land at Edgware, near the new 
“tube” terminus; and that at Climping 
1,254 acres, bounding the thriving Sussex resort 
of Littlehampton; London premises, like 
Cox’s Bank at Charing Cross, and houses in 
Mayfair ; many country and seaside residential 
estates, such as the Rookery, 175 acres, at 
Dorking ; Ickwell Bury, 788 acres, at Biggles- 
wade ; and Stanhill Court, 560 acres, between 
Horsham and Reigate; and a vast acreage 
of Scottish land, including one estate having 
associations with John Knox, that of Linplum, 
over 1,020 acres, near Gifford. 


A CORNISH SEAT. 


NEWTON FERRERS, on the Devon border 

of Cornwall, a few miles from Plymouth, 
is in the market. It was described and illus- 
trated in Country Lire (Vol. XV., page 54), 
and is an early eighteenth century house of 
granite on the site of an earlier one. For 
many centuries the house and manor of Newton 
Ferrers belonged to the Corytons as the result 
of the marriage in 1314 of a Coryton to the 
heiress of John de Ferrers. The house stands 
on the slope of a hill with a fine view of the 
river Lynher and the country beyond it. The 
grounds are laid out with dignified simplicity ; 





there is a balustrade from wing to wing 
of the house along the grass plot in the 
garden court, and exceptionally beautiful 
granite balustrades along the terraces, the 
formal approach from one level to another 
being by way of finely executed steps set in a 
segmental pattern. Reference to the pictures 
in the article in Country LiFe will incline 
anyone to agree with what one of the greatest 
living authorities on old houses remarked to 
the writer, a few days ago, about Newton 
Ferrers, that “ the grounds are a lesson to all 
garden architects.” There is a grandeur 
in the design of the grounds that it is difficult 
to describe in words. It is partly, no doubt, 
due to the contrast of artistic stonework with 
luxuriant greenery. Viewed from _ various 
standpoints the effect of the perfectly pro- 
portioned stonework of the balustrades and 
the steps emphasises the beauty of nature, 
which is heightened by good gardening. To 
whom we are indebted for evolving the beaute- 
ous results at Newton Ferrers we do not know, 
for there is no reliable record of the name of 
the designer of the gardens. It is probable 
that the work was done by Devonians or Corn- 
ishmen, who achieved perfection without con- 
scious striving for effect, and wrought better 
than they knew. 

Two leaden statues of Roman soldiers 
are magnificently executed, and adorn the 
gardens. There is nothing to excel old leaden 
statues in their power to please as seen in a 
park or garden. 

For centuries Newton Ferrers belonged 
to the Corytons, one of whom, Sir William, 
had for his third wife the elderly widow of a 
goldsmith of Lombard Street. He left a son 
who succeeeded to the baronetcy in 1711, 
but died childless, and his estate passed to 
his widow, Rachel, daughter of William 
Helyar, a member of an old Cornish family. 
Newton Ferrers remained with the Helyar 
family until one of its members, wishing to 
concentrate his possessions in Somerset, sold 
Newton Ferrers to a Cornishman, Mr. Edward 
Collins. 

The executors of the late Mr. Thurstan 
Collins have placed Newton Ferrers in the 
hands of Messrs. Norfolk and Prior for auction 
at an early date. The estate extends to 
1,720 acres, and includes the house, panelled 
throughout, eight farms, a water mill and 
practically the whole village of Pillaton. The 
Lynher runs through the estate and gives good 
trout fishing for three miles on both banks, 
and the well placed woodlands on the property 
afford excellent game coverts. 


EARL SPENCER’S COMING SALES. 


ARL SPENCER has instructed Messrs. 
Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard and 
Messrs. H. and R. L. Cobb to sell nearly 
5,000 acres of outlying estates in Northampton- 
shire and Warwickshire. At present only a 
preliminary announcement is possible, but 
the properties to be dealt with are of a type 
much in request, and details will be eagerly 
awaited. 

For Colonel the Hon. George de Grey 
the same firms are to dispose of 1,850 acres 
of the Merton estate, an auction being notified 
for September 6th at Norwich. They are 
also selling 2,700 acres of Wormleighton estate, 
near Banbury and Warwick, and 1,700 acres 
on the outskirts of Market Harborough. 


LYPIATT PARK: MONASTIC BUILDINGS. 


IN connection with the announcement, in 

the Estate Market page on May 3r1st, that 
Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co., in con- 
junction with Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., 
are to sell Lypiatt Park, near Stroud, it is 
worth while to refer briefly to the illustrated 
article on the property in Country LIFE 
(December 1st, 1900, page 688). There is 
very little at Lypiatt which might not have 
formed part and parcel of the original struc- 
ture. Between it and Ford Abbey, in Dorset- 
shire, there are many points of resemblance, 
the same unity of design, the same semi- 
collegiate aspect, the same utilisation of apart- 
ments for their original purposes. A great 
hall is the feature of both, and at Lypiatt it is 
in the centre of the building. 

The situation of Lypiatt differs from that 
chosen for most monastic houses, in being on 
the top of a lofty hill. In nearly every case the 
monks chose a valley for an abbey or monastery, 
with a river close by to supply fish and fill their 





fish ponds, and flat meadows for grazing their 
cattle, as at Waverley, Tintern, Ford, 8 'ton, 
Rievaulx, Jervaulx, and elsewhere. Near 
Lypiatt is one of the sources of the Tho mes, 
the “Seven Springs ”’ gushing from « now 
vaulted orifice out of stone spouts. Lpiatt 
has, besides the sometimes disputed asso« tion 
with the Gunpowder Plot, indubitable con- 
nection with stormy incidents of the Civil 
War. The gardens at Lypiatt have solved 
very cleverly the rather difficult problern pre- 
sented by the fact that the house stands on a 
hill top, and ‘‘ the monks’ walk” and the 
clipped yews and box are the permanent setting 
of a beauty, yearly renewed, of wonderful 
roses. 


SALES OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 


AST Tuesday, Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
were to have offered at their Estate Rooms 
in St. James’s Square, a modernised house in 
Halkin Place, Belgravia, but it changed hands 
privately before the auction. Another sale 
in advance of the auction was that of Felden 
Park, Boxmoor, a sixteenth century house 
and 17 acres, the joint agents being Messrs. 
Hillier, Parker, May and Rowden ; and other 
transactions in conjunction with London and 
country firms in the last few days, by Messrs 
Hampton and Sons, include the sales of Beech 
Cottage, Upper Norwood, an Early Georgian 
house, jointly with Mr. Frank R. Goodall ; 
Wroughton Hall, near Swindon, and 16 acres, 
with Messrs. Gudgeon and Son; Oakley, 
Merstham, a freehold of 62 acres, and about 
45 acres of adjoining land, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Harrie Stacey and Son. Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons have, in addition to the 
foregoing, disposed of the following properties : 
A woodland site of over an acre on the Margery 
estate, Reigate Hill ; Rushford Warren, Mude- 
ford, near Christchurch, a freehold house with 
garage and nearly 7 acres; the picturesque 
Old Vicarage and 11 acres, at Dinton, near 
Aylesbury ; another property in Aylesbury 
itself, known as Wyoming House, having an 
old walled garden; and quite a number of 
Hampstead Heath houses, including a Queen 
Anne example, Windmill Hill House; and 
one in the Vale of Health. 

Messrs. Lofts and Warner, in conjunction 
with Mr. H. A. Adnams, have sold Southwold 
property, The Elms, for £3,275. 

Haydon Hill, Aylesbury, a residence on 
which a large sum has been expended in 
recent years, has been sold by Messrs. W. Brown 
and Co., with nearly 48 acres, for £6,000. 
It is conveniently situated for hunting with the 
Whaddon Chase and Bicester Foxhounds. 
Pasture of 11 acres, on the road from Aylesbury 
to Bicester, realised £950. 

Wray Coppice, a Reigate residence and 
a couple of acres, has been sold this week by 
Messrs Harrods, Limited, for £4,250. 


RE-SELLING CALCOT MILL. 


sre £26,000 worth of country houses 
appear in the current list of sales effected 
by Messrs. Thake and Paginton, among 
them being Calcot Mill, Theale, including 
the Late Georgian residence and 16 acres, 
sold by private treaty before the auction { the 
property is in the market on instructions ‘rom 
the purchaser and will be split up into va: ous 
lots); South View, Hermitage, a couutry 
residence and 1 acre; The Mount, Newbury, 
and grounds of 2 acres; Greenham vill 
House, Newbury, a Georgian residence (of! red 
at auction on May 8th); a black-and-v ute 
house at Newbury ; Poughley Farm, Chac‘le- 
worth, a residential and agricultural es «te 
extending to 320 acres, with house and bu id- 
ings ; and Park House, Newbury, about 9 acres. 
This is one of the noted houses in this district 
and it is the second occasion on which Mes-:s. 
Thake and Paginton have sold this prop: ty 
within the last few months. : 
“A profit of £20,000 on the price which 
was given for the estate on the top of ‘he 
market ” is reported by Messrs. Ward Price 
and Co. to have accrued to the then buyers, 
on the re-sale of the Raincliffe estate at 
Scarborough, and they add: “none of the 
sales was effected until after the market had 
declined.” Throxenby Hall, one of the with- 
drawn lots, is for disposal at a merely nominal 
price, with long frontage to Lady Ediths 
Drive, bidding having ceased at rather over 
£4,000. The Racecourse changed hands under 
the hammer at £2,200. ARBITER. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FURNITURE 


N the collection of furniture at Messrs. Wilbery’s small 

showrooms in King Street, St. James’s, there is so much 

that is fully representative of the best eighteenth century 

craftsm anship that it is difficult to make a selection. Those 

elegant trifles and happy inventions which come as such a 
welcome relief from a monotonous sequence of chairs and tables 
are to be found here in surprising numbers, and suggest an 
interest in the whimsical, a readiness to depart from the beaten 
track. The dressing-table (Fig. 1) is a triumph of ingenuity. 
It represents the concluding phase of a long evolution, and it 
would be difficult to imagine complexity carried to a further 
point. With what amazement would it have filled a fashionable 
lady living a hundred years before it was made! In the seven- 
teenth century she had all that she could desire in the way of 
patches, powders and cosmetics, but the specialised dressing- 
table was still unknown. Abraham Bosse and the Dutch genre 
painters show her to us seated at a low table with her toilet 
mirror, in a silver or ebony frame, hanging on the wall or supported 
on a strut, and in those early days she was lucky if it made a 
“true answer ’’ to her face. At such a table as Fig. 3 she may 
well have performed her toilet. The S scrolled walnut legs 
are of a type introduced about 1685, and that by the end of 





Charles II’s reign we possessed highly gifted workers in metal, 
is proved by the beautiful handles to the single long drawer, 
formed of lions’ heads and mermaids. 

With boxes, canisters and essence pots the Stuart beauty 
was plentifully supplied, but if she desired to secure them they 
had to be locked in a case. It was as if contemporary cabinet- 
makers had joined the conspiracy of the satirists against her, and 
determined that if she would “ paint beyond all measure ”’ with 
mercury and white lead, they would not aid her and shorten her 
life. The most they would allow were two or three drawers in 
the dressing-table itself, but they made a small concession and 
invented the mirror on a box stand in which all the toilet requi- 
sites could be stored. In the second half of the eighteenth 
century the position rapidly improved, and after Chippendale 
and his rivals had published their trade catalogues, it was a 
lady’s own fault if she did not obtain a convenient dressing- 
table. The most elaborate examples were intended to afford 
a decorative setting for Georgian beauties, who received 
the fashionable world at their toilets and would wile away a 
whole morning— 

Discoursing with important face 


On ribbons, fans, and gloves and lace. 





SATINWOOD DRESSING-TABLE BANDED WITH MAHOGANY; SHOWING THE SIDE DRAWERS, 
DESIGNED ON THE PRINCIPLE OF ‘“RUDD’S TABLE.” Circa. 1790 
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MAHOGANY PLATE STAND. 


One of a pair formerly at Kenwood. 
Circa 1770. 


In pictures of the period draped toilet tables are sometimes 
represented, one of this character being shown by Hogarth in the 
countess’s dressing-room in ‘‘ Marriage 4 la Mode.”’ Chippendale 
illustrates such tables in the third edition of the Director 
(1763), and writes that the hangings should be of silk damask 
with gold fringes and tassels. He also offered his patrons tables 
with a hinged mirror in the centre of the top drawer, toilet 
boxes and fittings for writing; while if they wanted something 
with a French flavour he could do them “ a dressing Commode,”’ 
which played at being a commode, but had all the necessary 
conveniences for dressing. 





SIDE TABLE VENEERED WITH WALNUT. 
The S-scrolled legs are of a type introduced circa 1685. 





MAHOGANY SHAVING MIRROR, 


The frame of the hinged magnifying glass is inlaid with 
box and holly. Late eighteenth century. 


For the full elaboration of the dressing-table we must 
wait another twenty-five years, and then they appear in be- 
wildering variety. The familiar type, with a dressing-glass 
and small compartments contained within a hinged box lid, 
was all very well for country misses, but for a frank recognition 
that the making of an elegant toilet was among the most important 
occupations of life ladies were indebted to a gentleman named 
Rudd, described by Hepplewhite as a “‘ once popular character.” 
He conceived the brilliant idea of making a dressing-table with 
two drawers in the sides to swing out and provided with mirrors 
on a quadrant, so that a lady could see herself at every angle. 
Hepplewhite, when offering these 
tables to the public, makes a 
handsome acknowledgment to 
the original inventor: ‘‘ Rudd’s 
Table or Reflecting Dressing 
Table possesses every conveni- 
ence which can be wanted or 
mechanism or ingenuity sup- 
ply.” Sheraton, on the other 
hand, had the hardihood to 
assert that the side-glasses are 
“an addition of my own.” 
The maker really entitled to 
claim that he had effected .n 
improvement on Rudd’s id-a 
was Shearer, whose trade cat :- 
logue was published in 17° 
three years before Sheraton 
“Drawing Book.” He fitted 
the front with a multitude 0’ 
small drawers, contrived 
washing-stand between them 
and even the tambour cup 
board, which in one of Shera 
ton’s designs is to ‘“‘take a lady’ 
hat as they wear them now, 
was only a plagiarism fron 
Shearer. It is quite possible 
that Fig. 1 was made in 
Shearer’s workshop, and, if so, 
it reflects credit on the stan- 
dard of craftsmanship there. 




















